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From the Emancipator. 
THE MISSISSIPPI CASE. 


Decision OF THE Supreme Court or THE Unt- 
TED STATES. 

Our promised sketch of the arguments of 
counsel has been so long postponed, and the 
claims both upon the space in our columns and 
the time in cur weeks, are so numerous and 
pressing, that we have concluded, though with 
much reluctance, to forego the labor of prepar- 
ing the remainder, and advance at once to the 
decision of the Court. We are the more easily 
reconciled to this, from information which we 
have at the best sources, that the whole ques- 
tion will come up again at the next term of the 
Court. ‘The interests at stake on the issue of 
these trials are too many and too great to be 
easily disposed of. ‘The case now reported, was 
made to turn on the point, that the course of 
the legislature and the want of decisions of the 
State Courts of Mississippi, compelled the Fed- 
eral Court to regard the clause in the constitu- 
tion as a mere mandate to the legislatnre, and 
not as itself having the force of a law, to invali- 
date contracts concerning the sale of slaves 
brought into the State as merchandise. We 
learn that the question has now been decided by 
the High Court of Errors and Appeals in Missis- 
sippi, with entire unanimity, in such a way as is 
expected to lead to a reversal of the present de- 
cision of the U, S. Supreme Court, on the con- 
struction of the Mississippi constitution; and that 
a new case will come up at the next term, in 
which the whole subject will be argued over 
again. In that event, we will endeavor to ob- 
tain a sufficient report of the arguments to serve 
the purposes of our readers. 

The other circumstance is, that Mr. Walker 
has published his whole argument, at length, 
with much enlargement, in a pamphlet of 88 
pages, 8vo., which is also added as an appendix 
to the fifteenth valume of Peters’ Reports, just 
published. 

We shall now give a brief summary of the 
decision of the case, as announced by Judge 
‘Tuompson, turning on the construction of the 
constitution of Mississippi, and then copy Judge 
McLean’s opinion in full on the power of Con- 
gress over the inter-state slave trade, with the 
brief remarks of Chief Justice ‘Tanry. 


SUPREME COURT, JAN. TERM, 1841. 


Groves et al PI’ffs in Error. 
vs. 
Slaughter, Deft in Error. 

An action was instituted in the Circuit Court 
of Louisiana, on a promissory note given in the 
State of Mississippi, for the purchase ‘of slaves 
in that State. ‘The slaves had been imported in 
1835--6, as merchandise, or for sale, by a non- 
resident of that State. The constitution of Miss- 
issippi, adopted on the 26th of October, 1832, 
declared that the introduction of slaves into that 
State, as merchandise, or for-sale, shall be pro- 
hibited from and after the first day of May, 1833. 
The parties to the notice contended, in the Cir- 
cuit Court, that the contract was void; asserting 
that it was made in violation of this provision 
in the constitution, which, it was insisted, was 
inoperative after May 1, 1833, without legisla- 
tive enactment to carry the same into effect.— 
Held, that the prohibition of the constitution did 
not invalidate the contract, but that an act of the 
legislature of the State was required to carry it 
into effect; and no law on the subject was pas- 
sed until 1837.—Marginal Note. 

Mr. Justice Thompson delivered the opinion 
of the Court, 








The mere grammatical construc- 
tion ought not to control the interpretation, un- 
less it is warranted by the general scope and 
object of the provision. Under the constitution 
of 1817, it is declared that the legislature shall 
have power to prevent slaves being brought in- 
to the State as merchandise. ‘The time and 
manner fin which this was to be done, was left 
to the discretion of the legislature. And by the 
constitution of 1832, it was no longer left a 
matter of discretion when this prohibition is to 
take effect, but the Ist day of May, 1833, is 
fixed as the time. But there is nothing in this 
provision which looks like withdrawing the 
whole subject from the action of the legislature. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe, 
from the mere naked prohibition, that it looked 
to legislative enactments to carry ittinto full ope- 
ration. And indeed this is indispensable. ‘There 
are no penalties or sanctions provided in the 
constitution for its due and effectual operation. 
* * ¥* “What would become of the slaves 
thus introduced? Will they become free imme- 
diately upon their introduction, or do they be- 
come forfeited tothe State? * * * 

* * * To declare all contracts made for 
the purchase of slaves introduced, as merchan- 
dise, from the first of May, 1833, until the pas- 
sage ot the law in 1887, illegal and void when 
there was such an unsettled state of opinion and 
course of policy pursued by the legislature, 
would be a severe and and rigid construction of 
the constitution, and one that ought not to be a- 
dopted, unless called for by the most plain and 
unequivocal language. It is said by Judge Trot- 
ter, that he considers it immaterial whether the 
constitution be construed as merely directory, or 
aS containing within itself an absolute prohibi- 
ton; In either case, it fixes the policy of the 
State. His idea, however, of the policy of the 
State upon this subject, differs essentially from 
that of the Chancellor. We do not mean to say 
that if there had appeared to have been a fixed 
and settled course of policy in that State against 
allowing the introduction of slaves, for merch- 
andise, or for sale, that a contract made in viola- 


. 


tion of such policy would not be void. But we 
cannot think that this principle applies to this 
case. When the sale of the slaves in question 
was made, there was certainly no fixed and 
settled course of policy which would make void 
or illegal such contracts. 

“This view of the case makes it unnecessary 
to inquire whether this article in the Constitu- 
tion of Mississippi is repugnant to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and, indeed, such 
inquiry is not properly in the case, as the deci- 
sion has been placed entirely upon the con- 
struction of the Constitution of Mississippi. 

[Mr. Justice M’Kinley dissented from the 
decision of the Court, as delivered by Mr. Jus- 
tice ‘Thompson; Mr. Justice Story also dissen- 
ted; both of these Justices considering the notes 
sued upon, void. | 

Mr. Justice M’LeEan— 

As one view of this case involves the con- 
struction of the Constitution of the United States 
in & most important part, and in regard to its 
bearing upon a momentous and most delicate 
subject, I will state in afew words my own 
views on that branch of the cause. ‘The case 
has been argued with surpassing ability on both 
sides, and although the question I am to con- 
sider is not necessary to a decision of the case, 
yet itis so intimately argued, that under existing 
circumstances, I deem it fit and proper to express 
my opinion upon it. 

The second section of the constitution of 
Mississippi, adopted the 26th October, 1832, 
declares that the introduction of slaves into that 
State shall be prohibited from and after the first 
day of May, 1833; provided that actual set- 
tlers shall not be prohibited from purchasing 
slaves in any State in the Union, and bringing 
them into that State for their own individual 
use, until the year 1845. And the question is, 
whether this provision is in conflict with that 
part of the Constitution of the United States 
which declares that Congress shall have power 
‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States.” 

In the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 
186, this Court decided, that the power to reg- 
ulate commerce is exclusively vested in the 
Congress, and that no part of itcan be exer- 
cised by a State. 

The necessity of a uniform commercial regu- 
lation, more than any other consideration, led to 
the adoption of the federal constitution. And 
unless the power be not only paramount but ex- 
clusive, the constitution must fail to attain one 
of the principal objects of its formation. 

It has been contended that a State may exer- 
cise a commercial power, if the same has _ not 
been exercised by Congress, and that this pow- 
er of the State ceased when the federal authori- 
ty was exercised over the same subject mat- 
ter. 

This argument is founded upon the supposi- 
tion thatastate may exercise a power which is 
expressly given to the federal government, if it 
shall not exert the power inallthe modes and 
over all the subjects to which it can be applied. 
If this rule of construction were generally a- 
dopted, and practically enforced, it would be 
as fatal to the spirit of the Constitution as it is 
opposed to the letter. 

If a commercial power may be exercised by 
a State, because it has notbeen exercised by 
Congress, the same rule must apply to other 
powers expressly delegated to the federal govern- 
ment. 

It is admitted that the power of taxation is 
common to the State and Federal governments, 
but this is notin its nature or effect a repugnant 
power, and its excercise is vital to both govern- 
ments* 

A power may lay dormant though the expe- 
diency of its exercise has been fully considered. 
It is often wiser and more politic to forbear than 
to exercise a power. 

A State regulates its own internal commerce, 
may pass inspection and police laws, designed 
to guard the health and protect the rights of its 
citizens. But these laws must not be extended 
so as to come in conflict with a power express- 
ly given to the general government. It is e- 
nough to say, that the commercial power, as _ it 
regards foreign commerce and commerce among 
the several States has been decided by this court 
to be exclusively vested in Congress. 

Under the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce, Congress impose duties on importations, 
give draw backs, pass embargo and _non-inter- 
course laws, and make all other regulations ne- 
cessary to navigatiou, the safety of passengers, 
and the protection of property. Here is an am- 
ple range, extending to the remotest seas, where 
the commercial enterprise of our citizens shall 
go for the exercise of this power. 

The power to regulate commerce among the 
several States is given in the same language.— 
But it does not follow that the power may be 
exercised to the same extent. 

The transportation of slaves froma foreign 
country before the abolition of that traffic, was 
subject to this commercial power. ‘This would 
seem to be admitted in the constitution, as it 
provides that ‘the importation of such persons 
as any of the States, now existing, shall think 
proper to admit shall not be prohibited by Con- 
gress prior to the year eighteen hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty ,may be imposed on 
such importation, not exceeding ten dollars to 
each person.” 

An exception to this rule is said to prove the 
existence of therule; and this exception to the 
exercise of the commercial power may be well 
considered as a clear recognition of the power 
in the case stated. 

The United States are considered as a unit, 
in all regulations of foreign commerce. But 
this cannot be considered the case where the 
regulations are to operate among the several 
States. ‘The law must be equal and general in 
its provisions. Congress cannot pass a non-in- 
tercourse law, as among the Several States, nor 
impose and embargo that shall affect only a 
2 part of them. 

Navigation whether on the high seas or in the 
coasting trade, is a part of our commerce, and 
when extended beyond the limits of any State, 
is subject to the power of Congress. And as 
regards this intercourse, internal or foreign, it 
is immaterial whether the cargo of the vessel 
consists of passengers or articles of commerce. 

Can the transfer and sale of slaves from one 
State to another be regulated by Congress un- 
der the commercial power ? 





If a state may admit or prohibit slaves at its 











discretion, this power must be in the states and 
not in Congress. The constitution seems to 
recognize the power of Congress to be in the 
States. ‘The importation of certain persons 
meaning slaves, which was not to be prohibited 
before eighteen hundred and eight, was limited 
to such states then existing, as shall think pre- 
per to admit them. Some of the states at that 
time prohibited the admission of slaves, and 
their right to do so, was as strongly implied by 
this provision, as the right of other states that 
admitted them. 

The constitution treats slaves as persons; in 
the second section of the first article, which ap- 
portions representatives and direct taxes among 
the states, it provides the numbers shall be de- 
termined by adding ‘to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service 
for a term of years, and excluding Indians got 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.’’ And 
again, in the third section of the fourth article 
it is declared that ‘no person held to service or 
labor, in one state, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” 

By the laws of certain States slaves are treat- 
ed as property, and the constitution of Missis- 
sippi prohibits their being brought into that 
State for sale or as merchandize. Merchandize 
is a comprehensive term and may include every 
article of traffic, whether foreign or domestic, 
which is properly embraced by a commercial 
regulation. But if slaves are considered in some 
of the States as merchandize, that cannot divest 
them of the leading and controlling quality of 
persons, by which they are designated in the 
constitution. ‘The character of property is given 
them by the local law. ‘This law is respected 
and all rights under it are protected by the feder- 
al authorities; but the constitution acts upou 
slaves as persons and not as property. 

In all the old States, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, slavery existed in a greater or less de- 
gree. By more than one half of them, includ- 
ing those that have been since admitted into the 
Union, it has been abolished or prohibited. 
And in those States a slave cannot be brought, 
as merchrandize, or held to labor in any of them, 
except as a transient person. 

The constitution of Ohio declares that there 
shall be neither slavery nor Mvoluntary servitude 
in the State, except for the punishment of crimes. 
Is this provision in conflict with the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce? It goes farther 
than the constitution of Mississippi. That pro- 
hibits the introduction of slaves into the State 
by the citizens of other States, as merchandize, 
but the constitution of Ohio not only does this, 
but it declares that slavery shall not exist in the 
State. Does not the greater power include the 
lesser? If Ohio may prohibit the introduction 
of slaves into it, altogether, may not the State 
of Mississippi regulate their admission? 

The constitution of the United States operates 
alike on all the States. And one State has the 
same power over the subject of slavery as every 
other State. If it be constitutional in one State 
to abolish or prohibit slavery, it cannot be un- 
constitutional in another, within its discretion, 
to regulate it. 

Could Ohio in her constitution have prohibit- 
ed the introduction into the State, of the cotton 
of the South, or the manufactured articles of 
the North? Ifa State may exercise this power, 
it may establish a non-intercourse with the other 
States. This no one will pretend is within the 
power of a Statee—Such a measure would be 
repugnant to the constitution, and it would strike 
at the foundation of the Union. ‘The power 
vested in Congress to regulate commerce among 


the several States, was designed to prevent com- 
mercial conflicts among them. But whilst Ohio 


could not proscribe the productions of the South 
or the fabrics of the North, no one doubts its 
power to abolish slavery. And what ean more 
unanswerably establish the doctrine, that a State 
may prohibit slavery, or in its discretion regu- 
late it, without treading upon the commercial 
power of Congress? 

The power over slavery belongs to the States 
respectively. It is local in its character and in 
its effects. And the transfer or sale of slaves 
cannot be separated from this power. It is in- 
deed an essential part of it. 

Each state has a right to protect itself against 
the avarice and intrusion of the slavedealer—to 
guard its citizens against the inconveniences and 
dangers of a slave population. 

The right to exercise this power by a state is 
higher and deeper than the constitution. ‘The 
evil involves the prosperity and may endanger 
the existence of a state. Its power to guard 
against or toremedy the evil, rests upon the law 
of self-preservation—a law vital to every com- 
munity, and especially to a sovereign state. 

Mr. Chief Justice ‘Tansey— 

I do not intend to express an opinion upon the 
question raised in the argument in relation to the 
power of Congress to regulate the traffic in 
slaves between the different states, because the 
court have come to the conclusion, in which I 
concur, that the point is not involved in the case 
before us. But as my brother McLean has 
stated his opinions upon it, I am not willing, by 
remaining silent, to leave any doubt as to mine. 

In my judgment the power over this subject 
is exclusively with the several States; and each 
of them has a right to decide for itself, whether 
it will or not allow persons of this description 
to be brought within its limits, from another 
State, either for sale, or for any other purpose; 
and also to prescribe the manner and mode in 
which they may be introduced, and to determine 
their condition and treatment within their res- 
pective territories: and the action of the several 
states on this subject, cannot be controlled by 
Congress, either by virtue of its power to regu- 
late commerce, or by virtue of any other power 
conferred by the constitution of the United 
States. Ido not, however, mean to argue this 
question, and { state my opinion upon it, on ac- 
count of the interest which a large portion of 
the Union naturally feel in this matter, and from 
an apprehension that my silence, when another 
member of the court has delivered his opinion, 
might be misconstrued. 

Mr. Justice Story, Mr. Justice Thompson, 
Mr. Justice Wayne, and Mr. Justice McKinley 
concurred with the majority of the court in opin- 
ion that the provision of the constitution of the 
United States, which gives the regulation of 
commerce to Congress, did not interfere with 
the provision of the constitution of the state of 





Mississippi, which relates to the introduction of 
slaves as merchandize, or for sale. 

(Mr. Justice Batpwin dissented entirely, and 
gave his opinion at length, with the reasons, 
which it would be instructive to read, as a sam- 
ple of the legal opinions and reasonings which 
are now exploded vy the Supreme Court of the 
United States. —Ep. Eman. ] 
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CORN LAW CORRESPONDE NCE, 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for 
the abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade 
throughout the world, 

27 New Broad Street, London, 6thmo. 17th 
1841. 


Esteemep Frienp.—Having been appointed 
one of a committee to examine the bearings of 
tae Corn Laws of this country upon the ques- 
tion of American Slavery, and as to whether, 
benefit would not accrue to the cause of aboli- 
tion, from England taking the free produce of 
the Northern States, instead of confining her 
imports to the slave grown products of the 
South, Iwrite thee for information on these 
subjects, and shall be much obliged if thou canst 
answer t he following questions. 

Ist. What amount of free grown produce 
could be sent to Great Britain, under a duty — of 
8s, per quarter upon wheat, and an additional 
duty of 10 per cent, on flour ? 

2nd. Is any cornor flour, the growth of 
slaves likely to be shipped from the Southern 
States, (excluding New Orleans, as the only out- 
let for the produce of some of the middle’ free 
States ?) 

3d. In the event of a fixed and regular corn 
trade to this country, what would be the de- 
scription of goods taken in return, hardware, 
miscellaneous, woolens, or cotton goods ? 

4th. Is there any danger of an increased de- 
mand being created for the latter (i* e. cotton 
goods,) by which more of the raw material 
would be required here, and thus an additional 
impulse be given to its culture at the South ? 

5th. Is corn, i.e. wheat, grown for export 
by slave labor by any of the States? and with 
a fixed duty here, is.it likely to be so produc- 
ed? 

Any further information will be of great im- 
portance at the present juncture, and I beg thou 
wilt give me an early reply. 

I am thine sincerely, 
Srarrorp ALLEN. 
Effects of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, on 
Slavery in the United States,” 


Question 1.—Whatamount of free grown 
produce could be sent to Great Britain, under a 
duty of 8s. per quarter upon wheat, and an ad- 
ditional duty of 10 per cent. on flour ? 

Answer.—The great source ofsnpply for ex- 
portation to Great Britain is inthe six new 


States of the North-West, Ohio, Indiana, Iin- 


ois, Michigan, Wiskonsan, and Iowa, all’ free 
States. ‘he remaining States will preduce an 
ample supply for the consumption within those 
States, and the exports tothe West Indies and 
beyond the equator. ‘Those six North-West 
States are now in the process of so rapid a 
growth, that it is difficult to make an accurate 
calculation of their products. During the ten 
years, 1831-40, their increase of population was 
102 per cent. as per Table lL in the Memorial; 
while nearly two thirds of the land in those. 
States is still in the hands of the Government. 
The increase of the last ten years has been 
greatest in the wheat growing portion of these 
States. ‘The influx of population was so rapid, 
as to furnish a market for their wheat until the 
year 1839, when they first disclosed a surplus. 
‘The returns in the census (see ‘T'able 17 of Me- 
morial) were based on the crop of 1839, and 
surplus of Ohio alone, in 1840, was estimated 
at seven millions. Should there be an ade- 
quate and steady demand, at a remunerative 
price for all the wheat they could raise, itis the 
opinion of those well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that the surplus would be doubled or tripled 
in a few years, with the present population.— 
At the same time, the population is increasing 
at the rate of nearly ten per cent. a year. 

My impression is, that the duty proposed, of 
8s. per quarter, will check this increase, and 
turn the attention of many of the people to other 
pursuits. Lam certain thatthe additional ten per 
cent., on flour will have that effect. ‘Ihe abun- 
dance of water power in this country, and of 
timber for barrels, (which are now made chiefly 
by machinery,) render the milling of the wheat 
avery small addition to the first cost; while the 
reduction in the bulk, and the greater facility in 
handling, lessens the cost of transportation very 
much, which is a very important item in a tran- 
sportation of 1,500 to 2,500 miles inland; so 
that it is generally most convenient to bring corn 
to the New York market in the shape of flour, 
in neat barrels. 

It is generally understood that a remunerative 
price is five dollars per barrel of flour, in New 
York. With a steady demand, not often fall- 
ing below that price, I suppose the people of 
the North West would raise as inuch wheat as 
it would be possible for the same force to raise 
in any part of the world; having the advantage 
of a fertile and virgin soil, held in fee simple, at 
the lowest price as to its first cost But, on re- 
ferring to the past history of your prices, I should 
apprehend that so heavy a duty, in addition to the 
cost of transportation across the Atlantic Ocean, 
would often bring the price in New York be- 
low 20s. sterling, ‘free board,’’ in which case 
there can be no doubt that there will be strong 
efforts, in that influential part of the Union, to 
direct the policy of the General Government to 
the object of securing a stable market at home, 
by wool-growing, manufacturing, and other pur- 
suits. It is a favorite object with many of our 
statesman to build up a manufacturing interest, 
which shall render usin great degree indepen- 
dent of foreign nations, at least for the neces- 
saries of life. And this policy will prevail, so 
soon as the growing and powerful north-west 
shall have yielded to it. In the next Congress, 
these States will have 48 representatives and 12 
senators, instead of 30 representatives and 8 
senators, as at present. 


Ques. 1].—Is any corn or flour, the growth 
of slaves, likely to be shipped from the south- 
ern States, exclusive of New Orleans, as the 
only outlet for the produce of some of the 
middie free States ? 

ns.—New Orleans is hardly the outlet of 


~ 


the wheat of the free States; that generally 
takes a northern route, by Lake Erie, because 
the flour keeps better ou that route. 

Considerable quantities of flour are going to 
New Orleans from Missouri, which is a slave 
State, although the grain is chiefly the product 
of free labor. But the greater part of this goes 
to the WestIndies and South America. 


Considerable quantities of flour are exported 
from Baltimore, Alexandria, and Richmond, the 
growth of the slave States, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, which bears a very high character, but is 
mostly taken to tropical climates and across the 
equator, because it bears the climate better than 
northern flour. 

Ques. I1I.—In the event of a fixed and reg- 
ular corn trade to this country, what would be 
the description of goods taken in return; hard- 
ware, miscellaneous, woolens, or cotton goods ? 


Ans.—The population of the north-west 
States are generally in medium circumstances, 
very few rich, or very few poor; and their 
wants are those of the middling class, in cloth- 
ing, utensils, ornaments, and especially comforts 
of civilized and enlightened society; being, I 
suppose, those descriptions of manufactured ar- 
ticles which furnish the greatest amount of em- 
ployment toa manufacturing population; ren- 
dering the trade far more advantageous, in a 
general view, than that of a barbarous or semi- 
civilized people. ‘The coarse cottons, and per- 
haps, the coarse woolens, (at least in part,) the 
edge tools (in part,) could be furnished by our 
own manufactures, so as to defy competition.— 
But of other descriptions of goods, excepting 
the very costly, I suppose the wants of the peo- 
ple would be as numerous as those of any equal 
population in any country, because so few a- 
mong them are reduced to the bare necessaries 
of existence, 

Ques. JV.—Is there any danger of an in- 
creased demand being created for the latter, (i. 
e. cotton goods,) by which more ofthe raw ma- 
terial would be required here, and thus an addi- 
tional impulse be given to its culture in the 
South? 

ns.—Any revival of trade, in any part of 
the world, would create an increased demand 
for cotton; and slave states being first in mar- 
ket, would, of course, take the chief benefit of 
it in regard to price. I believe, however, that 
the necessities of the slave States, and their un- 
natural state of society forbidding a resort to 
other employments, will compel them to raise 
as much cotton as they can, be the price what 
it may; while the proportion now existing, and 
likely to exist, of supply to demand, almost 
precludes a possibility of any considerable rise 
in the price, so as materially to benefit the slave- 
interest of this country. Itis further to be ta- 
ken into view, that if English manufacturers 
do not take this cotton, and work it up for the 
use of our people, we shall do it ourselves, and 
thus create ahome market for cotton, by the 
same process and in the same degree that we 
create a market for wheat. 


Ques. V.—Is corn, i.e. wheat, grown for 


export by slave labor, by any of the States ?— } 


And with a fixed duty here, is it likely to be so 
produced ? 

Alns.—See answer to question 2. The old 
states of Maryland and Virginia are not likely to 
increase their products, except as the farms 
pass into the hands of free-labor cultivators, 
which they are beginning todo. ‘The state of 
Missouri admits of avast increase of popula- 
tion and produce; but that, too, is filling up 
with free cultivators, particularly Germans.— 
The remarks under Question 1, are applicable 
to Missouri in a great degree, i,e. in propor- 
tion to her free population; with two excep- 
tions: 1. That being a slave State, it will not 
be settled by a class of people equally refined 
and orderly with those of the free States adjoin- 
ing: and,2. ‘That its products go down the Mis- 
sissppi to New Orleans, and thence chiefly to 
the West Indies and South America. 

Conclusion.—On the general subject of your 
letter, although you have propounded no specific 
inquiries, I beg to say a few words, 

It is difficult to convey to a foreigner, or even 
to a countryman who has not studied the effect 
of slavery in this land, any adequate idea of the 
influence which is produced both on the public 
sentiment and the general policy of the nation, 
by the fact that our leading staples of 
export are all the products of slave la- 
bor. It is only since the beginning of the last 
year that my own attention has been specially 
directed to this view of the matter, and I confess 
Iam yet daily learning new views on the sub- 
ject, which deeply affectmy mind. ‘The great 
question of all isx—What benefit ‘would accrue 
to the cause of abolition, from England taken 
the free produce of the Northern states, instead 
of confining her imports to the slave grown pro- 
ducts of the South. 


The intense excitement and scenes of vio- 
lence in our Northern commercial cities, on ac- 
count of the meetings of anti-slavery societies 
—the fearful anxiety of commercial men, lest 
anything should interrupt or diminish southern 
trade—the strong impression over the whole 
country, in the face ofall the disasters of the last 
four years, that the South is the svurce of 
wealth, and that southern trade must be revived 
or business never can revive-—the care taken by 
our statesman to promote the interests of cot- 
ton and tobacco in their foreign negociations, 
while the first thought has not yet been expend- 
ed by them upon the wheat interest of the 
north-west, are a few of the illustrations of the 
power which cotton has acquired over the pub- 
lic mind in this country, in consequence, partly, 
at least, of its being the principal staple of our 
foreign exports. It cannot be doubted, that any- 
thing and everything which shall direct the at- 
tention of our statesmen to a free labor interest, 
will weaken the social, financial, and political 
power of slavery. 


It is to be borne in mind, that this commercial 
subservience of mind to slavery has not yet ful- 
ly reached the free north-west as it has the east, 
because, hitherto, that region has been indepen- 
dent on the slaveholders for trade—emigration 
furnishing a great market at “home.— 
Bui that is over now. Production already 
far overpasses the increase of population, and a 
market must be had for the surplus. Now, the 
continued rejection by England of the only pro- 
duct the north-west is likely to furnish for for- 
eign exportation, will throw this region 





into the hands of the slaveholders, who are 


| large consumes of bread, and bind that free re- 


gion more absolutely to the chariot wheels of 
slavery, than the commercial east is now bound, 


Please accept these brief and hasty hints, not 
as the answer to your interrogatories, but as 
hints towards an answer. 

Josnua Leavitt. 

New York, July 14, 1841. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


COMMERCE OF INDIA, AS VIEWED BY A’ 
SOUTHERNER. 


To the Editors of the Journal of Commerce: 

GENTLEMEN,—It was with no design to show 
my country in the worst light, or in any degree 
to exult over her mistakes, that [ andertook the 
compilation only of many new and singular 
facts on the subject of the commeree of the 
East, and its not improbable influence at no dis- 
tant day,on the exports of our Southern siates. 
So contradictory were the accounts which I had 
received, both here and in a late visit to Eng- 
land, on this subject, that I determined to inves- 
tigate them for myself, and if they proved 
of any value, to present them to my country- 
men for their reflection and consideration. In 
this attempt I believe I have succeeded; and I 
would only say that the bare facts are such that 
itis high time for us to inquire whether our 
southern planters, and with them the commerce 
and trade of that section of our country, ‘can 
meet the coming active competition, not only 
as to quantity, but also as to quality of mate- 
rials.”’ And one who will consult the proper 
authorities and documents, can satisfy himself 
of what I have no fear of asserting,—the truth 
of the statements contained in the article in 
Hunt’s Magazine. 

The talented editor of the Charleston Mercu- 
ry has undertaken, ina lengthy editorial in his 
paper,—not a contradiction of the numerous 
facts of the case in point,—but to throw dust in 
the eyes of his numerous intelligent readers, and 
endeavor to prevent them from inquiring into 
the merits of the statements, orin any degree to 
think of applying a remedy for the difficulties 

























under which the South now labors; the chief of 
which is slave labor. 

The editor of the Mercury does not appear to 

be aware of the causes which have kept the 
growth of cotton and other products so much in 
the hands of our southern planters, and the rea- 
sons why India, particularly, has before the year 
1837, been unable to compete with them in the 
European markets.—He begs the question by 
going into rhapsodies on the oppression of the 
Hindoos, their ignorance, indolence, destitution, 
&c., &c.,and says—The English talk of re- 
forming their system and ‘giving justice to In- 
dia.” Pooh! such things have never been re- 
formed but by a revolution.”” If he means by 
this, the asgertion of the just rights of the Hin- 
doos by a resort to arms, I for one would de- 
nounce his advice as the worst that could be 
given; not only to the slaves and ryots of India, 
but to the negro slaves of South Carolina. But 
if the editor had inquired into the causes of the 
t wonderful increase of imports into Eng; 
of British India products, he would have 
em to have arisen— 
St. From the consolidation of the British 
power in the conquered provinces, and by their 
large armed forces preventing the numerous 
chiefs from warring and depredating upon each 
other; thus securing to the people, peace,—the 
first element of a nation’s prosperity. 

2d. The abolition of the trading charter of 
the East India Company, and the modification 
of their political powers. 

3d. ‘he spread of Education and Christi- 
anily. 

4th. The reduction in England of the duties 
on East India produce, such as sugar, cotton, 
rice, &c., &c. 

5th. The stimulus given to the cultivation of 
the above articles by the high prices in England 
and onthe Continent; the recent investments of 
large amounts of capital by English merchants 
and agriculturalists; the abolition of the internal 
transit duties; the removal of the censorship of 
the press: the introduction of steam on the 
Ganges, and other rivers, and the openiug of the 
new mail route to Calcutta via Egypt, which 
saves 40 days sailing round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is not only a great saving to the Brit- 
ishj Post Office, but one of large profit; and of 
the greatest convenience to the merchants of 
England and India. 

6th. The exertion of the East India Company 
to stimulate the cultivation, and to improve the 
quality of India cotton, by importing American 
gins and seeds; by granting premiums to indi- 
viduals who may exhibit the best specimens of 
that article; and the establishment of numerous 
Agricultural Societies in cach of the Presiden- 
cies. 

Furthermore I would say, that the English 
are turning their attention to this subject with an 
energy that cannot fail to convince the southern 
planters that they are in earnest, and that through 
the numerous reforms introduced into the social 
and political condition of the Hindoos, the com- 
petition in cotton, rice, sugar, coffee and tobacco, 
has actually commenced within the walls of the 
bonded warehouses, and in the actual sales out 
of bond in the hands of the ierchants. ‘I'o 
prove which, I submit the following recent facts 
—for ‘‘one fact is worth more than a thousand 
theories.” Not one of the English Price Cur- 
rents which have examined my article, at all 
doubt the statements ‘of the sage reviewer 
whose visionary theories we hope may die with 
him,”’ as the editor of the Charleston Mercury 
remarks. 

From ‘The European”—**Myers’ *fercan- 
tile Gazette’—and **Prince’s London Price 
Current, of August, 1841,’’ Imports of Cot- 
ton from the Ist January to 17th August, 
1840-41: 

1841, 1840. 
From United States, bales, 775,559 1,061,570 
From E. India Co’s. ‘Terr. 110,101 95,484 
Cotton taken out of bond for home consumption 
the first seven months of 1840-41. 


1841. 1840. 
From United States, 487,570 668,610 
From E. 13Co.’s. Terr’es, 74,650 52,610 


Exports of Cotton to the Continent from Ist 
January to 2d August, 1841. 


American, bales, 20,472 
Brazilian, 6 1,760 
British India, ** 23,715 
Other kinds, * 2,200 


This, I believe, is the first instance in which 
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the exports of India cotton have exceeded those 
of ours. Are these facts not to be pondered on 
by the planters of the South? 

The Editor attempts to be witty at my ex- 
pense, by saying thatI am a “half breed,” and 
‘scared at my own shadow.” He is as well- 
come to his wit, as he is to my fact. In conclu- 
sion I would only say, that Hayti still competes 
with Cuba, Java and Brazil; that she stil! ex- 
ports to this country over a million of dollars of 
produce, and imports in return from us Jess 
than she sends away. The British West In- 
dies are not going to ruin, a3 he will find by 
inquiry that the value of their exports—sugar 
and coffee—for the present year, will be more 
valuable than they have been for the last ten 
years. 

A Sovtn Carortnian. 
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COMPROMISES OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Ratio of Representation. ; 


May 25, 1787, the Federal Convention as- 
sembled for the purpose of forming a better gov- 
ernment. On the 29th, Mr. Randolph of Vit- 
ginia, submitted certain resolutions, as a basis for 
a new constitution; the second of which was 
as follows: 


“Resolved, therefore, that the rights of suffrage in the 
National Legislature ought to be proportioned to the 
quotas of contribution, or to the number of free inhabit- 
ants, as the one or the other rule may seem best in dif- 
ferent cases,” 

[The House voted to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the following day, 
on the propositions of Mr. Randolph. 

The next day, the resolution just quoted being 
taken up in its order; ] 


“Mr, Madison, ovserving that the words, “or to the 
number of free inhabitants,’ might occasion debates 
which would draw the Committee from the general 
question whether the representation sl:ould be changed, 
moved that they might be struck out. 

Mr. King observed that the quotas of contribution 
which would alone remain as the measure of represen- 
tation, would not answer; because waiving every other 
view of the matter, the revenue hereafter might be so 
collected, by the General Government, that the sums 
respectively drawn from the states, would not appeat, 
and would besides be continually varying. 


Mr. Madison admitted the propiety of the observa- 
tion, and that some better rule ought to be formed, 


Col. Hamilton moved to alter the resolution so as to 
read, “that the rights of suffrage in the National Legis- 
lature ought to be proportioned to the number of free 
inhabitants.” Mr. Spaight seconded the motion. 

It was then moved that the resolution be postponed, 
which was agreed to.” : 

{After several attempts to get over the difi- 

culty, Mr. Madison at length moved, that the 
equality of suffrage established by the Articles 
of Confederation ought not to prevail in the Na- 
tional Legislature; and that an equitable ratio 
of representation ought to be substituted. But, 
the subject was finally postponec, and not re- 
‘sumed till June 9th, when “Mr. Patterson 
smoved, that the Committee resume the clause 
ivelating to the rule of suffrage, in the National 
Legislature.” The debate this day turned 
-chiefly on the inconsistency of a proportional 
representation with the equality of the States. 
June 11th, the clause was again taken up, when 
Mr. Sherman (of Connecticut) proposed, that 
the proportion of suffrage in the first bra 
should be according to the respective nu 
of free inhabitants; and that in the second b 
or Senate, each state should have but one vote; 
and no more. 

«Mr. King and Wilson in order to bring the 
question to a point, moved that the right of suf- 
frage in the first branch of the National Legisla- 
dure, ought not to be according to the rule estab- 
lished in the Articles of Confederation, but ac- 
cording to some equitable ratio of representa- 
tion.” This motion passed in the affirmative, 
7 to 3. 

Mr. Wilson seconded by Mr. Pinckney, then 
moved, that the following words be added after, 
she words, ‘equitable ratio” —*in proportion to 
‘the whole number of white and other free citi- 
zens and inhabitants of every age, sex, and con- 
dition, including those bound to servitude for a 
term of years, and three-fifths of all other per- 
sons not comprehended in the foregoing descrip- 
tion, except Indians not paying taxes in each 
State’’—this being the rule, as Mr. Madison re- 
marks, in the act of Congress, agreed to by ele- 
ven states, for apportioning quotas of revenue on 
the states, and requiring a census only every 
five, seven, or ten years, Mr. Gerry opposed 
this, “tasking, why should the blacks who were 
property at the South, be in the rule of repre- 
sentation more than the cattle and horses of the 
North?’ The motion passed, however, New 
Jersey and Delaware alone voting against it. 
June 13th, the Committee rose, and reported 
nineteen resolutions—the seventh one embrac- 
ing the two motions just noticed.— This was not 
taken up until the 27th, when it was considered 
in its bearings on the representation of the 
States—-the smaller states contending against the 
Jarger for equality of suffrage. ‘The debate con- 
dinued until the 29th, when, one clause of the 
resolution was adopted, to wit, ‘that the rule of 
suffrage in the first branch ought not to be ac- 
cording to that established by the Articles of 
Confederation.” The residue of the resolution 
was laid over for the purpose of taking up 
the eighth resolution, respecting the rule of suf- 
frage in the second branch. On this subject a 
most exciting discussion arose. It will be 

recollected, that it was the great question be- 
tween the large and small states, the Jatter being 
determined to maintain their equality in at least 
one of the branches of the National Legislature. 
In the course of the discussioa on the 30th June, 
Mr. Madison contended that the states were di- 
vided into different interests, not by their differ. 
ence of size, but other circumstances; the most 
material of which resulted partly from climate, 
but principally from the effects of their having 
or not having slaves. } 


_“These two causes concurred in forming the great di- 
vision of interests in the United States. It did not lie 
between the large and small states, It lay between the 
Northern and Southern; and if any defensive power 
were necessary, it ought to be mutually given to those 
two interests. He was so strongly impressed with this 








mind, for some expedient that would answer the purpose. 
The one which had occurred was, that instead of pro- 
portioning the votes of the states in both branches to 
their respective number: of inhabitants, computing the 
slaves in the ratio of five to three, they should be repre- 
sented in one branch according to the number of free in- 
habitants only, and in the other according to the whole 
number counting the slaves as free. By this arrange- 
ment, the Southern scale weuld have the advantage In 
one house, and the Northern inthe other. He had been 
restrained from proposing this expedient by two consi- 
derations; one was his unwillingness to urge any diver- 
sity of interests on an occasion where it is too apt to 
arise of i'self; the other was, the inequality of powers 
that must be vested in the two branches, and which 
would destroy the equilibrium of interests.” 


[We commend these remarks of Mr. Madi- 
son, to those Northern editors who have latcly 
been so prompt to republish an article from the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Star, designed to prove that 
there are no conflicting interests between North 
and South. Whenever a slaveholder argues in 
this way, he means that there are no conflicting 
interests, provided you will allow Southern in- 
terests to be always paramount. 


In this struggle between the small and large 
states, was an element of much activity, 
though hidden from the superficial obser- 
ver. The Northern and Middle states, in the 
event of the equality principle being adopted, 
would have had a majority in the Senate; and 
thus might have exerted a controlling influence 
on Southern interests. A proportionate repre- 
sentation would prevent this result. For, as 
population, it was then thought, was continually 
tending Southwardly, the Southern states would 
soon have the majority in both houses. ‘This, 
independently of the apparent injustice of al- 
lowing a small staje an equal vote with a large 
one, was one reason why the delegates from 
Southern states were so strenuous in contend- 
ing for a proportional representation. 

But the jealousy of the smaller states defeat- 
ed this policy, so that slaveholding politicians 
were obliged to resort to other devices of de- 
fence. ‘These were, first, a representation of 
their slaves; secondly, the creation of a suffi- 
cient number of new slave states to give them 
an equality in the Senate; thirdly, the election 
of the President by electors, to be apportioned 
according to the representation of the states in 
Congress* For, if the election of the President 
had been left to the people, slaves having no 
votes, the South could have exerted but small in- 
fluence in the matter. 

Monday, July 2nd, the motion to allow an 
equality of suffrage in the second branch was 
put, and lost by an equal division of votes. ‘The 
Convention seemed to have arrived at a full 
stop, and the: wisest were puzzled as to what 
shou!d be done. At last a committee of one from 
each state was elected by ballot, and instructed 
to reporta compromise. ‘To it were referred 
the eighth resolution, and so much of the sev- 
enth, relating to the representation according to 
numbers, as had not been decided on. 

July 5th, the Committee made their report; 


“1, That in the first branch of the Legislature, each 
of the states now in the Union shall be allowed one 
member for every forty thousand inhabitants, of the de- 
scription referred to in the seventh resolution of the 
Whole House; (recognizing the three-fifth slave princi- 
ple;)fthat each state not containing that number,shall be 
allowed one member: that all bills for raising and appro- 
priating money, and for fixing the salaries of the officers 










| Carolina 5; Georgia 2. 





Japortant truth, that he had been casting about in his 


‘ . 


of the government of the United States, shall originate 
in the first branch of the Legislature, and shall not be 
ltered or amended by the second branch: and.that no 
moncy shall be drawn from the public treasury, but in 
pursuance of appropriations, to be originated in the first 
branch. 

2. That in the second branch each state shall have an 
equal vote. 


[The propositions were recommended to the 
Convention, on condition that both should be 
generally adopted. 

The report produced much excitement. Some 
of the members talked in a belligerent style. 
The noble Mason of Virginia, whose spirit we 
have had occasion heretofore to admire, said 
that the report was preferable to an appeal 
to the world. ‘It could not be more inconve- 
nient to any gentleman to remain absent from 
his private affairs, than it was for him, but he 
would bury his bones in this city, rather than 
expose his country to the consequences of a 
dissolution of the Convention, without any 
thing being done.””} 


“The first proposition in the report for fixing the repre- 
sentation in the first branch, ‘one member for every for- 
ty thousand,” being taken up, 

Mr, Gouverneur Morris, (of Pennsvivania,) objected 
to that scale of apportionment. He thought property 
ought to be taken with the estimate as well as the num- 
ber of inhabitants, 

Mr. Rutledge. The gentleman last up had spoken 
some of his sentiments precisely. Property was certain- 
ly the principal object of society.” 


[He made a motion to this effect;—that repre- 
sentation should be according to the sums to be 
paid to the general revenue, by the inhabitants 
of each state respectively. But it was lost; 
South Carolina alone voting for it.] 


“July 6th, Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to commit 
so much of the report as relates to one member for every 
forty thousand inhabitauts. His view was that they 
might absolutely fix the number for each state in the first 
instance; leaving the legislature at liberty to provide for 
changes in the relative importance of the states, and for 
the case of new states. Mr. Wilson seconded the mo- 
tion, but with a view of leaving the Committee under no 
implied shackles. 

Mr. Pinckney said, there was no good reason for commit- 
ting. The value of land had been found on full investiga- 
tion, to be an impracticable rule. ‘The contributions of re- 
venue, including imports and exports, must be changeable 
in their amount; too difficult to be adjusted, and too in- 
jurious to the non-commercial states. ‘The number of 
inhabitants appeared to him to be the only just and prac- 
ticable rule. He thought the blacks ought to stand on 
an equality with the whites; but would agree to the ratio 
settled by Congress.” 


[The motion for commitment prevailed, and 
the members appointed were Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, Mr- Gorham, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Rut- 
ledge, and Mr. King. 

July 9th, this Committee reported as follows: | 


“The Committee to whom was refetred the first clause 
of the first proposition reported from the Grand Com- 
mittee, beg leave to report: That in*the first meeting of 
Legislature, the first branch thereof consist of fifiy-six 
members, of which number New Hampshire shall have 
2; Massachusetts 7; Rkode Island 1; Connecticut 4; 
New York 5; New Jersey 3; Pennsylvania 8; Delaware 
1; Maryland 4; Virginia 9; North Carolina 5; Seuth 


But as the present situation of the states may probably 
alter, as welt in point of wealth,«as in the number of 
their inhabitants, that the Legislature be authorized from 
lime to time, to augment the number of representa- 
tives. And in case any of the states shall hereafter be 
divided, or apy two or more states united, or any new 
states created within the limits of the United States, the 


ber of representatives in any of the foregoing cases, 
upon the principles of their wealth and number of inha- 
bitants.”’ 


[This report was evidently a concession to 
the South, as, even counting her negroes at three- 
fifths, it allowed her 5 representatives more than 
she was entitled to. ‘he vote was taken on 
the second paragraph without debate, nine states 
being in favor. ‘The first paragraph was referred 
to a Committee of one member from each state. 
On the motion to refer, quite a lively debate 
sprung up, in the course of which it became 
evident, that the true principle of representation 
was well understood, and that the only obsta- 
cles to carrying it ont fully, arose from purely 
local interests. | 


“Mr. Patterson, (of New Jersey.) considered the pro- 
posed estimate for the future according to the combined 
rules of numbers and wealth, as too vague. For this 
reason New Jersey was against it. Ie could regard ne- 
gro slaves in no other light but as property. ‘Shey are 
no free agents, have no personal liberty, no faculty of 
acquiring property, and like other property are entirely at 
the will of the master. Has a man in Virginia a num- 
ber of votes in proportion to the number of his slaves? 
And if negroes are not represented in the states to which 
they belong, why should they be represented in the Gen- 
eral Government? What is the true pri iciple of repre- 
sentation? It is an expedient by which an assembly of 
certain individuals, chosen by the people, is substituted 
in place of the inconvenient meeting of the people them- 
selves, If such a meeting of the people was actually to 
take place, would the slaves vote? ‘Ihey would not. 
Why then should they be represented? He was also 
against such an indirect encouragement of the slave- 
trade; observing that Congress in their act relating to 
the change of the eighth article of confederation had 
been ashamed to use the term, “slaves,” and had substi- 
tuted a description, 

Mr. Madison reminded Mr. Patterson that his doctrine 
of representation, which was in its principle the genuine 
ore, must forever silence the pretensions of the small 
states to an equality of votes with the large ones. They 
onght to vote in the same proportion then as other citi- 
zens would do, if the people of all the states were col- 
lectively met. He suggested as a proper ground of com- 
promise, that the states in the first branch should be re- 
presented according to the number of free inhabitants; and 
in the second, whichhad for one of its primary objects, 
the guardianship of property, according to the whole 
number, including slaves, 

Mr. Butler, (of Georgia.) urged warmly the justice 
und necessity of regarding wealth, in the apportionment 
of representation. 

Mr. King, (of Massachusetts,) had always expected, 
that, as the Southern states are the richest, they would 
not league themselves with the Northern, unless some 
respect were paid to their superior wealth. If the latter 
expect those preferential distinctions in commerce, and 
other advantages which they will derive from the connex- 
ion, they must not expect to receive them, without al- 
lowing some advantages in return. Eleven out of the 
thirteen states had agreed to consider slaves in the ap- 
portionment of taxation; and taxation and representa- 
tion ought to go together.” 


('True—taxation and representation ought to 
go together. But it does not follow that the 
things taxed ought to be represented. Else 
might dogs and horses claim this honor. The 
maxim simply meant, that it was wrong to im- 
pose taxes on persons, without their con- 
sent, either directly given, or through their re- 
presentatives. ‘The principle was fulfilled, when 
slave-holders were allowed a representation for 
themselves—they being taxed for their slaves. 

Then, as now, we find commercial advanta- 
ges appealed to, as a sufficient reason for sacri- 
ficing a fundamental principle. ‘The reader will 
observe that this principle was clearly under- 
stood, its truth acknowledged. Mr. Patterson’s 
doctrine was, that only those should be repre- 
sented, who, if the whole people were assem- 
bled, would be entitled to vote. Mr. Madison 
called this the true doctrine, and applied it to 
the states. ‘They ought to vote in the same 
proportion in which their citizens would do, if 
the people of all the states were collectively 
met.” And yet this principle he would deliber- 
ately violate, by having slaveholders represented 
beyond their proportion, because they held 
slaves. ‘That is, he would have Slavery iastead 
of State Sovereignty to constitute one of the 
pillars of the government. 

But, toreturn to the order of proceedings. 
The committee of one from each state, report- 
ed the next day, July 10th, ‘That the first meet- 
ing of the General Legislature should be repre- 








Legislature sha!l possess authority, to regulate the num- 


sented by sixty-five members, in the following 
proportions, to wit;—New Hampshire, 3; Mas- 
sachusetts, 8; Rhode Island, 1; Connecticut, 5; 
New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 
8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; 
North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5; Georgia, 
a 

According to this appor tionment granting the 
negroes to be rated at 3-5, the South again was 
allowed just four members more than its share. 


But she was not satisfied. 


Mr. Rutledge (of South Carolina) moved that New 
Hampshire be reduced from three to two members. 

General Pinckney seconded the motion. 

Mr. King. New Hampshire has probably more than 
120,000 inhabitants, and has an extensive country of tol- 
erable fertility. Its inhabitants therefore may be expect- 
ed to increase faster. He remarked that the four Eastern 
States having 800,000 souls, have one third fewer repre- 
sentatives than the four Southern states, having not 
more than 700,000 souls, rating the Blacks at 5 to 3, 
The Eastern people will advert to these circumstances and 
be dissatisfied. 

He believed them to be very desirous of uniting’ 
with their Southern brethren, but did not think it pra- 
dent to rely so far on that disposition, as to subject them 
to any gross inequality. He was fully convinced that 
the question concerning a difference of interests did not 
lie where it had been hitherto discussed, between the 
great and small states; but between the Southern and 
Eastern, For this reason he had been inclined to yield 
something in the proportion of representatives, for the 
security of the Southern. No principle would justify 
giving them a majority, They were brought as near an 
equality as was possible. He was not averse to giving 
them astill greater security, but did not sce how it could. 
be done. 

General Pinckney. (of South Carolina.) The report 
before it was committed was more favourable to the South- 
ern states, than as it now stands. If they are to form so 
considerable a minority, and the regulation of trade is to 
be given to the General Government, they will be noth- 
ing more than overseers for the Northern states. He did 
not expect the Southern states to be raised to a majority 
of representatives; but wished them to have something 
like an equality, At present, by the alterations of the 
Committee in favor of the Northern states, they are re- 
moved further from it than they were before. One mem- 
ber indeed had been added to Virginia, which he was 
glad of, as he considered her a Southern state, He 
was glad also that the members of Georgia were increas- 
ed. 

Mr. Williamson [of North Carolina] was not for re- 
ducing New Hampshire from 3 to 2, but for reducing 
some others, ‘I'he Southern interest must be extremely 
endangered by the present arrangement. The Northern 
states are to have a majority in the first instance and 
the meaus of perpetuating it. 

Mr. Dayton observed, that the line between Northern 
and Southern interests had been improperly drawn; that 
Pennsylvania was the dividing state, there being six on 
each side of her. 

General Pinckney urged the reduction; dwelt on the 
superior wealth of the Southern states, and insisted on its 
having its due weight in the government. : 

Mr, Gouverneur Morris regretted tue turn of the debate. 
Fhe stateshe found had many representatives on the flour. 





America. He thought the Southern states have, by the 
report, more.than their share of representation. Proper- 
ty ought to have its weight but not all the weight. If 
the Southern states are to supply money, the North- 
ern states areto spill their blood. Besides the proba- 
ble revenue to be expected from the Southern states has 
been greatly overrated. He was against reducing New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Randolph (of Virginia) was opposed to a reduc- 
tion of New Hampshire, not because she had a full title 
to three members; but because it was in his contemplation, 
first, to makedt the duty, instead of leaving it to the dis- 
cretion, of the Legislature, to regulate the representation, 
by a periodical census; secondly, to require more than a 
bare majority of votes .n the Legislature, in certain cases, 
and particularly in commercial! cases, 

On the question for reducing New Hampshire to 2 
representatives it passed in the negative,—North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, aye 2; Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, nay—8, 

General Pinckney and Mr. Alexander Martin moved 
that six representatives instead of five he allowed to North 
Carolina, 

On the question, it passed in the negative,—North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, aye—3, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, nay—7. 

General Pinckney and Mr. Butler made the same mo- 
tion in favour of South Carolina. On the question it 
passed in the negative,— Delaware, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, aye—4, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, nay—7. 

General Pinckney and Mr, Martin moved that Geor- 
gia be allowed four instead of three representatives, urg- 
ing the unexampled :elerity of its population. On the 
question, it passed in the negative.—Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, aye—4. Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersoy, Pennzyl- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, nay—7. 


[The apportionment was finally agreed to, 
South Carolina and Georgia, alone voting against 
it. So terminated this struggie of the South, with 
ita inferior population, for an immediate equali- 
ty in representation with the North—a struggle 
carried on in total disregard of every principle 
of equity, in the face of every principle, which 
the Southern delegates themselves contended for 
when the rule of suffrage for the states was under 
consideration. 


It appears evident, thatundue importance was 
attached to the South by Northern representatives. 
Its opulence and future resources were over-esti- 
mated. Subsequent history shows that Gouvern- 
eur Morris was right when he said that the prob- 
able revenue to be expex¢ted from the South was 
overrated. Could the statesmen of the Northern 
and Middle states have looked into futurity, they 
would havebeen less disposed to make concessions 
to slavery. ‘The receipts into the Treasury of the 
United states from March 4th 1789 to Decem- 
ber 31st 1836, were $719,045,352,01. Of this 
$682,997,784,47 were from customs; the chief 
burden of which was borne by the free states, 
as will be conceded, when it is recollected, that 
about four fifths of the imports enter their ports, 
and that their population, from the fact of being 
all free, and more numerous than that of the 
South, are the heaviest consumers. $22,253,- 
045,38 of the whole amount are set down to the 
credit of Internal Revenue. Novy, it will not be 
denied, that the public land in the free states have 
been a far more fruitful source of revenue than 
those in the slave states. In fact, in the latter 
they have scarcely paid for themselves. Of the 
whole amount, $1,092,227,52 were received 
from Postage, the larger portion of which every 
one knows has been paid in the free states. Fi- 
nally, of the sum total of receipts, but $12,742,. 
294,64 were the product of Direct ‘Taxation— 
of which the free states paid more than their 
share, because they were taxed according to 
their entire population, while the slave states 
were taxed according to their white population, 
and three-fifths only of their whole laboring class. 


We have heard much of the over-reaching 
faculties of Yankees. ‘This brief exhibit we 
think, will show that there has been at least one 
period in their history when they were more sin- 


ned against than sinning. 

The following motion of Mr. Randolph was 
made, with a view of opening the way for the fu- 
ture predominance of the Southern interest. ] 


Mr, Randolph moved as an amendment to the Report 
of the Committee of ‘ive, that in order to obtain the al- 
terations in the population and wealth of the several 
states, the Legislature shall be required to Cause a cen- 
sus‘and estimate to be taken within one year aftes its first 
meeting; and every—years thereafter; aud that the Legis- 
lature arrange the representation accordingly. 


[The motion was opposed by Gouverneur 
Morris. The next day, July 11th, its considera- 
tion was resumed. | 


“Mr, Mason did not object to the conjectural ratio, 
which was to prevail at the outset, but he considered a 
revision from time to time, according to some perma- 
nent and precise standard, as essential to the fair repre- 
sentation required in the first branch. According to the 
present population of America, the Northern part of it had 
aright to preponderate,and he could not deny it, But 
he wished it not to preponderate hereafter, when the rea- 
son no longer continued. From the nature of man, we 
may besure that those who have power in their hands, 
will not give it up while they can retain it. Onthe con- 
trary, we know that they will always, when they can, 
rather increase it. If the Southern states, therefore, should 
have three-fourths of the people of America within their 
limits, the Northern will hold fast the majority of repre- 
sentatives. Onc-fourth will govern the three-fourths. 
The Southern states will complain, but they may com- 
plain from ganeration to generation, without redress.— 
Untess some principle, therefore, which will do justice to 
them hereafter, shall be inserted in the constitution, dis- 
agreeable as the declaration was to hin, he must deciare 
he will neither vote for it here, nor support it in his 
state, : 
Mr. Williamson, (of North Carolina,) was for making 
it a duty of the legislature to do what was right; and not 
leaving it at liberty to do or not todoit. He moved that 
Mr. Randolph’s propositions be postponed in order to con- 
sider the following: “That in order to ascertain the alter- 
ations that may happen in the population and wealth of 
the several stares, a census shall be taken of the free white 
inhabitants, and three-fifths of those of other descriptions 
on the first year after the government shail have been 
adopted; and every————~year thereafter, and that the 
representation be apportioned accordingly, " 
Mr. Randolph agreed that Mr. Williamson’s proposi- 
tion should stand in place of his: | He observed that the 
ratio fixed for the first meeting was a mere conjecture; 
that it placed the power in the hands of that part of 
America which could not always be entitled to it; that 
this power would not voluntarily be renounced; and that 
it was consequently the duty of the Convention to secure 
its renunciation, when justice might so require, by some 
constitutional provisions. If equality between great 
and small states be inadmissible, because in that case 
unequal numbers of constituents would be represented by 
an equal number of votes, was it not equally inadmissible 
that a larger and more populous district of America 
shouid hereafter bave less representation than a smaller 
or Jess populous district. It _a fair representation of the 
people be not secured, the injustice of the Government 
will shake it to its foundation.” 


[It is worthy of remark, that one of the most 
valuable parts of the Constitution, that with re- 
gard to the census, should have had its origin 
in the jealousy of the slaveholder. It was the 
general opinion of that day, that the South was 








Few, he feared, were to be deemed the Representatives of 


destined to become the principal seetion of the 
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Union—that population was constantly tending 
from the North to the South. Hence the deter- 
mination of the slaveholding delegation, to ae- 
cure by constitutional provision a proportionate 
political power. Little did they think, that the 
very provision they wished incorporated in the 
Constitution would work dircetly against them, 
and secure to the free states a continually in- 
creasing preponderance: that every ten years, it 
would diminish the representation of the South, 
and add to that of the North! They had not 
yet learned how depopulating and impoverish- 
ing were the influences of the system, to which 
they exacted so many concessions, from which 
sprung so much sectional jealousy and ambition. 

This motion of Mr, Williamson afforded ano- 
ther opportunity to the slave power. ] 


Mr. Butler and General Pinckney insisted that blacks 
be included iu the rule of representation Equaxiy with 
the whites; and for that purpose moved that the word 
“three-fifths,” be struck out. 

Mr. Gerry (of Massachusetts,) thought that three-fifths 
of them was, tosay the least, the full proportion that 
could be admitt ed. 

Mr Gorham, (of Massachusetts.) This ratio was fix- 
ed by Congress, as a rule of taxation, ‘Then it was ur- 
ged by the Delegates, representing the states having 
slaves, that the blacks were still more inferior to freemen. 
At present when the ratio of repzesentation wasto be 
established, we are assured that they are equal to free- 
ren, The arguments on the former occasion had _ con- 
vinced him, that three-fifths was pretty near the just pro- 
portion, and he should vote according to the same opin- 
ion now. 

Mr. Butler insisted that the labor of a slave in South 
Carolina was as productive and valuable as that of a 
freeman in Massachusetts; that as wealth was the great 
means of defence and utility to the nation, they were e- 
qually valuable to it with freemen: and that consequent- 
ly an equal representation ought to be allowed for them 
ina government which was instituted principally, for 
the protection of property, and was itself to be support- 
ed by property, 

Mr. Mason could not agree to the motion, notwith- 
standing it was favorable to Virginia, because he thought 
it unjust. It is certain that the slaves are valuable, as 
they ralsed the value of Iand, increased the exports and 
imports, and of course the revenue; would supply the 
means of supporting and feeding an army, and might in 
cases of emergency become themselves soldiers, As in 
these important respects they were useful to the eommu- 
nity at large, they ought not to be excluded from the es- 
timate of representation. He could not, however, re- 
gard them as equal to freemen, and could not vote for 
them as such. He added as worthy of remark, that the 
Southern states have this peculiar species of property, 
over and above the other species of property, common 
to all the states, ; 


[How men will suffer themselves to be de- 
luded by words! What isit in a slave that is 
valuable? His labor. His body and soul 
would be worthless to the slaveholder, were he 
unable to Zabor. But, do not the free states 
own this species of property? Does not their 
laboring population perform indeed more labor 
than that of the slave states? What nonsense 
then to talk of the superior wealth of the latter 
because they own human property! The sole 
value of this property is its ability to produce 
—but, this ability, so far from being diminished 
by the enfranchisement of the laborer, is great- 
ly augmented, as every one knows. } 


Mr. Williamson reminded Mr. Gorham, that if the 
Southern States contended for the inferiority of blacks 
to whites when taxation was in view, the Eastern states 
on the same occasion, contended for their equality. He 
did not, however, ci¢her then or now, concur in either ex- 
treme, but approved of the ratio ef three-fifths. 

On Mr. Butler’s motion, for considering blacks as e- 
qual to whites in the apportionment of representation, — 
Deleware, South Carolina, Georgia, aye—3; Massachus- 
etts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, no—7; New York not on the 


floor. 
* # * * * * 


Mr. Rutledge contended for the admission of wealth 
in the estimate by which representation should be reg- 
ulated. 

He moved that “at the end of —years, after the first 
meeting of the Legislature; and of every —-year thereafter 
the Legislature shall proportion the representation ac- 
cording to the principles of wealth and population.” 


[Considerable discussion arose on this resolu- 
tion. By most, it was thought to require of the 
Legislature, something vague and indefinite, 
leaving them a pretext to do nothing at all.— 
Gouverneur Morris favored it, for this among 
other’reasons—he was averse to admitting the 
blacks into the census; the peaple of Pennsylva- 
nia would revolt at the idea of being put ona foot- 
ing with slaves. Mr. Madison opposed it. He 
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with the whites at all, would excite great discont 
among the states having no slaves. He had hiteeaae 
‘al 


48 to any particular point, that he would not a 
and Support it: but he would say that if in an 
a declaration was to be made by him, it 
this, He remarked that in the 1 
representatives made by the co 
slaves had received more than 
white, and three-fifths of their bl 
them to, 

Mr, Sherman, (of Connecticut.) South Carolin h 
not more beyond her population than New Y¥ . - 
New Hampshire; nor either of them more than a = 
cessary In order to avoid fractions, or reducin sate 
below their proportions, Georgia had more but > = 
pid growth of that state seemed to justify it. In ge he 
the allotment might not he just, but considering alt afr 
cumstances, he was satisfied with it, : ~ 

Mr. Gorham. He was aware that there might be so 
Weight in what had fallen fram_ his colleague, as to és 
umbrage which might be taken by the people of the E ; 
tern states, But he recollected, that when the pro “ 
tion of Congress for changing the eighth Article Pp 
Confederation was before the legislature of Massachusetts, 
the only difficulty then was, to satisfy them that the ne- 
groes ought not to have been considered equally ei 
the whites instead of being considered in the r da f 
three-fifths only.” — 


[They were then to have been a rule of taxa- 
tion only.— Madison. } 


Mr. Wilson did not well see on which prinicple the 
admission of blacks in the proportion of three-fifths 
could be explained. Are they admitted as citizens? 
then why are they not admitted on an equality with 
white citizens? Arethey admitted as property—then 
why is other property not admitted into the computation? 
These were difficulties, however, which he thought must 
he overcome by the necessity of compromise. He had 
some apprehensions also, from the tendency of the blend- 
ing of the blacks with the whites, to give disgust to the 
people of Pennsylvania, as had been intimated by his col- 
league, (Gouverneur Morris.) 

Mr, Gouverneur Morris was compelled to declare him 
self reduced to the dilemma of doing injustice to the 
Southern states, or to human nature, and he must there- 
fore do it to the former. For he could never agree to 
give such encouragement to the slave trade, as would be: 
given by allowing them a representation for their ne- 
groes: and he did not believe those states would ever 
confederate on terms that would deprive them of that 
trade. 

On the question for agreeing to include three-fifths of. 
the blacks,—Connecticut, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, aye—4; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, no,—6, 


(South Carolina voted no, and probably Del- 
aware, because they wished the slaves to be 
represented equally with the whites. Maryland 
voted no, because she wished the phraseology 
altered so as to be less exceptionable to the Eas- 
tern and Middle states. 

The resolution of Mr. Williamson underwent 
a few other alterations, and the question then 
being taken on it, it was rejected unanimously.] 
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“July 12th—Mr, Gouverneur Morriis moved to add to 
the clause empowering the legislature to vary the repre- 
sentation according to the principles of “wealth and 
numbers of inhabitants,” a proviso, that “taxation shall 
be in proportion to representation.” 

Mr. Butler contended vgain, that representation should 
be according to the full number of inhabitants, including 
all the blacks; admitting the justice of Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris’ motion, 

Mr. Mason also admitted the justice of the principle 
but was afraid much embarrassment might be occasion« 
ed to the legislature by it. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris admitted that some objections 
lay against his motion. but supposed they would be re- 
moved by restraining the rule to direct taxation:with re- 
gard to indirect taxation on exports and imports, and on 
consumption, the rule would be inapplicable, 

General Pinckney liked the idea. He thought it was 
so just that it could not be objected to; but foresaw that 
if the revision of the census was left to the discretion of 
the legislature, it would never be carried into execution. 
The rule must be fixed and the execution of it enforced 
by the constitution. He was alarmed at what was said 
yesterday concerning the negroes. [By Gouverneur Mor- 
tis.]} He was now again alarmed at what had been 
thrown out concerning the taxing of exports. South 
Carolina has in one year ex ported £600,000, sterling, 
all which was the fruit of the labor of the blacks, Will 
she be represented in proportion to this amount? He ho- 
ped a clause would be inserted into the system, restuain- 
ing the legislature from taxing exports. 

Mr. Wilson approved the principle, but could not see 
how it Could be carried into execution, unless restrained 
to direct taxation. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris having so varied his motion by 
inserting the word “ direct,” it passed, nem. con. as fol- 
lows; * provided, always, that direct taxation ought to 
be proportioned to representation,” 


[Note this, as the germ of another of those 
rare compromises, in which the North gives sub- 


stance for shadows. ] 

“Mr. Davie, of North Carolina, said it was high 
time now to speak out. He said that it was meant by 
Some gentlemen to deprive the Southern states of any 
Share of representation for their blacks. He was sure 
that North Caroliaa would never confederate on any 
terms that did not rate them at least at three-fifths. If 
the Eastern states meant, therefore, ,to exclude them al- 
together, the business was at an end, 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris. It had been said that it is 





could see no serious objection against fixing 
numbers for the perpetual standard of represen- 


tation. In the United States, the standard was 
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tion. 

Mr. Madison lived to see all thelaws of pop- 
ulation to which he had referred, completely 
contravened by an agent, of whose power he 
then had no conception. 
boundaries of the South have been enlarged, by 
the addition of Florida, and the rich territory of 
Louisiana, and yet, so far from population tend- 
whole 
numbers is continually falling behind the 
North- Western 


ding the 
Northern, 
states. 
The motion to postpone Mr- Williamson’s 
motion, to make way for that of | Mr. Rutledge 
was) rejected, 

The first clause of Mr. Williamson’s motion, 
directing a census to be taken of the free inhab- 
itants, passed in the affirmative , Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, South Carolina and Georgia voting a- 
gainst it, | 

Tne next clause as to three-filths “of the negroes be- 
ing considered,— : 

“« Mr. King being much opposed to fixing numbers as 
the rule of representation, was particularly so on account 
of the blacks, He thought the admission of them along 


sufficiently accurate for the object contemplated. 
Although the climate varied considerably, yet as 
the government, the laws, and the manners of 
all, were nearly the same, and the intercourse 
between different parts perfectly free, popula- 
tion, industry, arts, and the value of labor would 
constantly tend to equalize themselves. 
labor would yield most, people would resort; 
till the competition should destroy the inequal- 
ity. Hence it is that the people are constantly 
swarming from the more, tothe less populous 
places—from Europe to America—from the 
Northern and Middle parts of the United States 
to the Southern and Western. 
land is cheaper, because there labor is dearer.— 
Mr. Mason concurred with Mr Madison. 
soon as the Southern and Western population 
should predominate, which must happen in a 
few years, the power would be in the hands of 
the minority, and would never be yielded to the 
majority, unless provided for by the Constitu- 
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such a compact. If they would not, he was ready to- 
join with any state that would. But as the compact was. 
to be voluntary, it is in vain for the Eastern states to in-- 
siston what the Southern states would never agree to. 
It is equally vain for the latter to require what the other 
states can never admit; and he verily believed that the 
people of Pennsylvania will never agree to a representa- 
tion of negroes, Whatcan be desired by these states 
more than has already been proposed—that the Legisla- 
ture shall from time to time regulate representation ac- 
cording to population and wealth? 

General Pinckney desired that the rule of wealth 
should be ascertained, and not left to the pleasure of the 
Legislature; and that property in slaves should not be 
exposed to danger under a government instituted for the 
protection of property. 

The first clause in the report of first Grand Commit- 
tee was postponed. 

Mr, Randolph moved, ‘That in order to ascertain the 
alterations in the representation that may be required, 
from time to time, by changes in the relative circum- 
stances of the states, a census shall be taken within two 
years from the first meeting of the General Legislature 
of the United States, and one within the term of every” 
year afterwards, of all the inhabitants, in the man- 
ner and according to the ratio recommended by Congress 
in their resolution of the eighteenth day of April, 1783, 
(rating the blacks at three-fifths of their number,) and 
that the Legislature of the United States shal! arrange 
the representation accordingly.” He urged strenuously 
that express security ought to be provided for including 
slaves in the ratio of representation. He lamented that 
such a species of property existed, But as it did exist, 
the holders of it would require this security, It was 
perceived that the design was entertained by some of ex- 
cluding slaves altogether; the Legislature therefore ought 
not to be left at liberty.” 


(Mr. Ellsworth, (of Connecticut) seconded. 
this motion. : 

We wish the reader distinctly to perceive the 
ground, on which this kind of representation 
was continually claimed by the slaveholder:— 
he demanded it, as a securily for his slave-pro- 
perty: At this day, twenty-five representatives 
in Congress, stand there, simply as senti- 


nels over this species of property. } 


“Mr. Wilson observed, that less umbrage would per- 
haps be taken against an admission of the slaves into 
the rule-of representation, if it should be so expressed 
as to make them indirectly only an ingredient in the rule, 
by saying that they should enter into the rule of taxa- 
tion; and as representation was to be* according to taxa- 
tion, the end would be equally obtained. He according- 
ly moved, and was seconded, so to alter the last cee 
adopted by the House, that together with the —— 
proposed, the whole should read as follows: provi : — 
ways that the representation ought to he propor ~ e 
according to direct taxation; and in order to ascertain 
the alterations in the direct taxation which may be re- 
quired from time to time, by the changes in the relative 
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circumstances of the states, Resolved, that a census be 
taken within two years from the first meeting of the Le- 

ielature of the United States, and one within the term 
of every years afterwards, of all the inhabitants of 
the United States, in the manner and according to the 
ratio recommended by Congress in their resolution of 
April 1783; and that the Legislature of the United States 
shall proportion the direct taxation accordingly. 

(To such disingenuous expedients did this 
compromising spirit drive honorable, high- 
minded men. The constitution of the United 
States is disfigured by artifices, springing from 
the supposed necessity of conceding something 


to slavery. | 
“Mr. King. 





Although this a as- 
e had still two powerful objections 
pect —s dn the Legislature to the rule of num- 
tak they were at this time an uncertain index of 
the relative wealth of the States; if they were a just in- 
dex at this time, it cannot be supposed always to contin- 
ue so, He was far from wishing to retain any unjus 
advantage whatever in one part of the Republic. If 
justice was not the basis of the connexion, it could not 
be of long duration, He must be short-sighted indeed 
who does not foresee, that, whenever the Southern states 
shall be more numerous than the Northern, they can and 
will hold a language, that will awe them into justice,” 


[It was the wish of Mr. King to have it left to 
the discretion of the Legislature to alter the re- 
presentation, according to wealth, as well as 


numbers. } 

“Mr. Pinckney moved to amend Mr. Randolph’s mo- 
tion, so as to make “blacks equal to the whites in the 
ratio of representation.” This he urged was nothing 
more than justice. The blacks are the laborers, the pea- 
eants, of the Southern states. They are as productive 
of pecuniary resources as those of the Northern states. 
They add equally to the wealth, and considering money 
as the sinews of war, to the strength of the nation. It 
will also be politic with regard to the Northern states, as 
taxation is to keep pace with representation.” 


(The motion failed, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia alone voting for it. 

After the proposition of Mr. Randolph, as 
moved by Mr. Wilson, had been amended, by 
inserting 7 in the place of 2years, and requiring 
a census every 10 years, the question was taken, 
—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, North Carolina, Georgia, aye—6; New 
Jersey, Delaware, no—2; Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, divided. 


Thus was this fundamental vice in represen- 
tation introduced by the votes chiefly of the 
Southern states— by a minority in fact of all the 
states.) 


“Friday, July 13th, on motion of Mr. Randolph, the 
vote of Monday last, authorizing the Legislature to ad- 
just, from time to time, the representation upon the prin- 
ciples of wealth and numbers of inhabitants, was recon- 
sidered by common consent, in order to strike out wealth, 
and adjust the resolution to that requiring periodical re- 
vision according to the number of whites and three-fifths 
of the blacks. ‘The mbdtion was in the words follow- 
ing-—But as the present situation of the states may pro- 
bably alter in the number of their inhabitants, that the 
legislatures of the United States be authorized, from time 
to time, to apportion the number of representatives; and 
in case any of the states shall hereafter be divided, or 
any two or more states united, or new states created 
within the limits of the United States, the legislature of 
the United States shall possess authority to regulate the 
number of representatives in any of the foregoing codes, 
upon the principle of their number of inhabitants, accor- 
ding to the provisions herein mentioned. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris opposed the alteration, as leav- 
ing stillan incoherence. If negroes were to be viewed 
as inhabitants, and the revision was to proceed on the 
principle of numbers of inhabitants, they ought to be 
added in their entire number, and not in the proportion 
of three-fifths, If as property, the word wealth was 
right; and striking it out would produce the very incon- 
sistency which it was meant to get rid of. The trein of 
business, and the late turn which it had taken, had led 
him, he said, into deep meditation on it, and he would 
candidly state the result. A distinction had been set up, 
and urged, between the Northern and Southern states, 
He had hitherto considered this doctrine as heretical.— 
He still thought the distinction groundless. He sees 
however, that it is persisted in; and the Southern gen- 
tlemen will not be satisfied unless they see the way open 
to their gaining a majority in the public councils. The 
consequence of such a transfer of power from the mari- 
time to the interior and landed interest will, he foresees, 
be such an oppression tv commerce, that he shall be ob- 
liged to vote for the vicious principle of equality in the 
second branch, in order to provide some defence for the 
Northern states against it. But to come nearer to the 
point, either this distinction is fictitious or real; if ficti- 
tious, let it be dismissed; and let us proceed with due 
confidence, Ifit be real, instead of attempting to blend 
incompatible things,let us at once take a friendly leave of 
each other, There can be no end of demands for securi- 
ty if every particular interest is to be entitled to it. The 
Eastern states may claim it for their fishery, and for oth- 
er objects, and the Southern states claim it for their pe- 
culiar objects. In this struggle between the two ends of 
the Union, which part ought the Middle states, in point 
of policy, to take? To join their Eastern brethren, ac- 
cording to his ideas. If the Southern states get the pow- 
er into their hands, and be joined as they will be, with 
the interior country, they will inevitably bring on a war 
with Spain for the Mississippi. This language is already 
held. The interior country having no interest in prop- 
erty exposed on the sea, will be little affected by such a 
war. Hewished to know what security the Northern 
and Middle states will have against this damage? It has 
been said that North Carolina, South Carvlina, and 
Georgia only, willin a little time have a majority of the 
people of America. They must in that case include the 
gteat interior country, and every thing was to be appre- 
hended from their getting the power into their hands, 

Mr. Butler. The security that the Southern states 
want is that their negroes may not be taken from them, 
which some gentlemen within and without doors have a 
very good mindtedo, It was not supposed that North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia would have more 
people than all the other states, but many more relative- 
ly to the other states than they now have. The people 
and strength of America are evidently bearing south- 
wardly and southwestwardly.” 


(Mr. Randolph’s motion passed in the affirm- 
ative. 

July 14th, the convention agreed to re-con- 
sider the two propositions touching the origin- 
ating of money bills in the first, and the equali- 
ty of votes in thé*second branch. ‘The large 
states again made an onset on this principle. 
Mr. Pinckney made a motion to the effect, that 
the states should be represented in the second 
branch according to their entire population. ‘The 
Southern delegates generally were strenuous on 
this point. We have already indicated one rea- 
son for this policy on their part. The follow- 
ing, from the remarks of Mr- Madison confirms 
our statement. His fifth objection to the equal- 
ity of votes in the second branch is thus stated: 

““4 The perpetuity it would give to the pre- 
ponderance of the Northern against the Southern 
scale, was a serious consideration. It seemed 
now to be pretty well understood, that the real 
difference of interest lay, not between the large 
and small, but between the Northern and Sou- 
thern states. The institution of slavery and its 
consequences formed the line of discrimination. 
There were five states on the Southern, eight on 
the Northern side of this line. Should a pro- 
portional representation take place, it was true, 
the Northern would still outnumber the other; 
but not in the same degree at this time; and ev- 
oF day would tend towards an equilibrium,” 

The anne: has doubtless all along observ- 
— — sectional jealousy by the 
4 most patriotic of the Southern 


members could not divest themselves of the ha- 
bit of testing every thing by a Southern stan- 
dard. ‘T’be first question with them always was, 
how will Southern interests be affected? ‘This 
sectional feeling was seldom displayed by the 
delegates from the Northern and Middle states, 
unless when provoked by the distrust and un- 
disguised selfishness of the South. At the bot- 
tom of this feeling on the part of the South lay 
Slavery. Southern statesmen were perfectly 
aware, that this system was an exception to nat- 
ural justice, a violation of the laws of nature.— 
That it was therefore in constant danger of as. 
sault. ‘That the legislation which would favor 
free labor, must in many instances impair the 
value of slave labor. Hence, their assiduity in 
providing checks for the free North, in guard- 
ing against the slightest encroachment on what 
they termed Southern interests, in opening a 
way for the future preponderance of the South. 
“The institution of slavery and its consequen- 
ces,’ as Mr. Madison admits, were the source 
of this sectional policy. 

July 16th, the whole report as amended was 
put to vote, and passed,— Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, (Mr. 
Spaight, no)—aye,°5. Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, no—4; Massachusetts, 
divided. 

(To be Continued.) 


Sincutar Meetinc. — A singular meeting 
was lately held in Broadway ‘Tabernacle, New 
York, to consider the subject of the second 
coming of our Saviour. 

Important Dects1on.—On our first page is 
the highly important decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the Mississippi case, with the opinions 
of Judge McLean, and Chief Justice Taney, 
on the power of Congress over the slave-trade. 

Corn Laws.—On the same page is an inter- 
esting correspondence on the Corn Laws of 
England, and the bearings of their repeal on 
American Slavery. 

Kipnaprers.—Several kidnappers from Vir- 
ginia were lately arrested in Portersville, Pa., 
fur attempting to carry off four colored persons, 
as slaves. 








GEORGIA AGAIN 1N THE FieLp.—Georgia is 
always getting by the ears with her neighbors. 
She has this time to deal with a man, who is not 
to be frightened. Governor Seward has refused 
to give up a person claimed as a slave by the 
Executive of Georgia, unless furnished with 
proof that he is a slave. ‘The Governor of 
Georgia in his message says, the proof is con- 
venient enough, but he shall not forward it. 
Meantime he holds the following language. 


“I would therefore recommend that a law be passed 
subjecting to inspection every package of goods that shall 
be imported, either directly or indirectly, from the State 
of New York, or any other State manifesting the same 
dispositition of hostility to our institutions; and that 
competent officers be appointed to execute the law, with 
sufficient salaries to be provided by duties on goods im- 
ported from these States; and moreover, that all suspect- 
ed persons coming from such states be required to find 
surety for their good behavior; and particularly that they 
will in no manner interfere or hold intercourse with our 
slave population while within our limits.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States dif- 
fer somewhat with the Georgia Governor, as 
will be seen by referring to their opinions, re- 
ported in the Mississippi case. 





— 





Linerty Vote.—The Liberty vote in Mas- 
sachusetts, is about 4000. ‘The anti-slavery men 
have defeated the election in 60 towns. Sever- 
al of the Liberty candidates are elected. In 
Michigan, so far as heard from, seven counties 
have given 538 votes to the Liberty candidate 
for Governor. No returns yet from New York 
—probably 6 or 7000 votes have been given. 
The vote in Pennsylvania was about 1000. 


Synop or Cincinnati, (OLp Scuoor.)—We 
are rather surprised to learn that the Synod of 
Cincinnati, Old School, came out against slave- 
ry at their last session. We take the following 
from the Presbyterian paper at Louisville. 


“Slavery.—The Synod took strong ground on this 
subject, at least, ahead of any thing we have yet seen in 
our Church. Several resolutions were presented to the 
Synod, but the jist of them was contained in the follow- 
ing, the first of the series—‘Resolved, That all the judi- 
catories, subordinate to this Synod, be solemnly enjoined, 
firmly and faithfully, to exercise discipline on those, who 
justify these sins by appeal to the Scriptures, [as guilty 
of a blasphemous denial of the infinite holiness of God 
and the purity of his word.’] ‘This latter clause as 
being ‘guilty of a biasphemous denial,’ &c., was struck 
out, and the resolution was adopted by a vote of 39 for, 
and 30 against.” 





‘Tue micuty Parisn.—The parish of Con- 
cordia which has been threatening the people of 
Ohio so long, does not contain a single post- 
office. No wonder the editor of their paper 
thinks he is annihilating the abolitionists. We 
are amused at the estimate he places on his own 
services against the fanatics. Nothing can be 
more like news to our readers than the follow- 
ing, which he copies into his paper, from the 
Louisiana Gazette, published at Shreveport, 
where we should guess they had as few post- 
offices as at Concordia. 


“Highly Complimentary.—The Shreveport Louisiana 
Gazette of October 2, has an article which is thus prefac- 
ed: ‘It is ftom the Concordia Intelligencer, a paper which 
though but a few months in existence, has already made 
itself the terror of that society of abolitionists and fana- 
tics, which now appear to have such sway throughout 
Ohio and other western states. You are laboring ina 
good cause, Mr, Smith; one which deserves the notice 
and support of every southerner.”’ 








Exrctions.— The whigs have carried Massa- 
chusetts. In New York, the democrats on joint 
ballot will have a majority of 64. 








“(pT he Cincinnati Philanthropist, the abolition con- 
cern, lately thrown into the Ohio river, is again on its 
legs, and doing its work of treason, (reason?) against 
southern rights and southern peace. ‘I'he editor sent us 
bp the last mail his paper of October 13th, which went 
to the flames quick and fast. We cannot cansent to 
answer anything in an abolition paper. As to “Swag- 
ger,” if the editor of the Philanthropist and all his troop 
of friends come into this part of the world, to say the 
least of it, they may chance to get a bloody nose. As 
to the brag of the Philanthropist about flour, and his 
comments about a trifling paragraph of this paper, it is 
well enough for him and his brothers in treason to know, 
that all our population, white and black, enjoy better 
health, and live better upon good corn bread, than they 
do when gloated with Ohio flour.” 

[ Concordia Intelligencer, 


After all, the Intelligencer bestows as long an 
article on the Philanthropist, as on any thing 








else. How does he know we are doing a work 


of treason against the South, if he put our paper 
in the fire as soon as he gets it? We can’t be- 
fieve this——we rate his good taste too high. We 
venture to say that the Philanthropist is as great 
a treat to himas is Ohio flour, after he has grown 
dyspeptic by eating sour bread. 





United States binds one state to deliver up fugi- 
tives from lahor or service in other states—but 
it does not bind us to be slave-catchers for the 
South. Hence the press in a free state that ad- 
vertises a runaway, does about as mean an act 
as can be concieved of. Mr. Clark of the Lo- 
gan Gazette, Bellefontaine, takes the right view 
of the matter. 


“gp We would inform the gentieman who sent us for 
publication an advertisement of Runaway slaves, that 
we cannot prostitute our columns to such a purpose. 
We are not an abolitionist by any means; but we cannot 
permit ourself to be instrumental in supporting and sus- 
taining the “peculiar institution” of the South, While 
the Laws of our State, tie up the hands of every citizen, 
and prohibit his assisting slaves to escape, our conscience 
restrains us from being accessary, in any way, to their 
recapture.” 








Tue Baptist Denomination.--The Baptist 
denomination of this country numbers 573,702 
members. 


EN ticuTeneb Patriotism.—They have some 
enlightened patriots in Indiana. ‘The Protec- 
tionist says the following is an exact copy of a 
notice, posted up in Van Buren township, Madi- 
son county, the day of the last election. 


“Act of 1841 Be it inacted By the generale assembley 
of the state of van buren township that no Abolichenor 
shall be aloued to vote at the poals Bair armes in the 
Militery servis wourke Roads pay pole tax or Bee A 
witness for or against awhite Man or A Dutch Man or 
to hold any ofice of trust Or profit this law to be in forse 
From and after its paishegg the 1 day of september 
1841” 


American Aurnors.—Bryant’s Poems have 
been published in London, in Smith’s Standard 
Library. ‘The works of Richard H. Dana and 
Henry W. Longfellow will appear in the same 
series, 





ALLowances.— The City Council has lately 
beenemployed in discharging bills for various 
items, growing out of the mobs in September. 
November 17th, $24 were ordered to be paid for 
services of Deputy Marshals; $40 for refresh- 
ments to a company of horsemen; $18 for re- 
freshments to a company of light infantry; $56 
for refreshments to the German rifle company; 
$62 57 for damages dune to the arms and equip- 
ments of the Lafayette Guards. 

Paying men for doing nothing, but refreshing 
themselves, &c! ‘The petition for remunera- 
tion for losses sustained by colored people, 
owing, as we all know to the abominable remiss- 
ness of the city authorities, was rejected! It is 
a wonder the rioters do not present a bill for 
their trouble and loss of time in destroying the 
press of the Philanthropist. ‘The Council, it is 
seen, have remunerated a military company for 
damages done them by the mob. Will they 
compensate Mr. Alley for the loss inflicted on 
him by the mob? We hope their consistency 
will be tested. 








Sentiment Aproap.—'T'he following recolu- 
lions were lately passed by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery Society. 


“1 Resolved, That we hail with delight and heartfelt 
applause, the high ground recently taken at Lebanon, 
by the Judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, in deci- 
ding that every slave brought or sent by the owner into 
the state, shall be at once and forever free; and we are 
encouraged to look with confidence, to all the states form- 
ed out of the North West ‘l'erritory, as soon to become 
by judicial decision a Free soit for fugitive slaves from 
Kentucky, and all other slave states, (nut of the original 
thirteen) under the ordinance of 1787. 

Resolved, ‘That we view with indignation and abhor- 
rence, the recent outbreak of mob violence in Cincinnati 
against the unoffending colored populatiou and the abo- 
litionists of that city, as involving in itself the perfection 
of cowardice and depravity, And we hereby express 
our heartfelt sympathy with those who suffered from the 
lawlessness which was virtually authouized by the city 
authorities, 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the conduct of 
the Editor of the Philanthropist in maintaining his 
ground in the midst of violence, and against the advice 
of trembling friends, urging him virtually to desert his 
important post,” 














Tne Fame or Cincinnati.—The late riots 
in Cincinnati are quoted with triumph by the 
Legitimists in Paris, to give the lie to the boast- 
ed maxim, that men can govern themselves! 
‘The awful cases of lynch-law in your South- 
West,” says the Paris correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer, ‘‘the sanguinary riots at 
Cincinnati; the final wreck of the Bank of the 
United States; the riflle duels with Judges; and 
above all the outrageous epithets and blows ex- 
changed on the floor of Congress, have made us 
hang our heads in this capital, surrounded as 
we are by people, who rejoice in obtaining mate- 
rials or pretexts of scorn with reference to 
American Republicanism and all Democracy.” 





Texas.—Look out! Says the Natchez Free 
Trader— 


“We have reason to believe, from some advices, that a 
new proposition relative to the union of ‘T'exas with this 
country will be brought forward by a distinguished gen- 
tleman at the next session of Congress, under very fa- 
vorable auspices.” 
beh ooves the non-slaveholding states to be prepared for 
the conflict. They must never consent to such an an- 
nexation on any terms, Sooner let the Union be dashed 
in pieces, 








Our Porice.—Universal is the complaint of 
the inefficiency of our police. Murders are 
committed, and houses fired, and the criminals 
suffered to escape. All eyes are turned to the 
City Council, but that considerate body has 
hitherto refused to strengthen the police, lest 
Abolitionists should be the special gainers. ‘This, 
so far as we can understand, was the true rea- 
son why it declined encouraging the organiza- 
tion of citizens’ com panies. 








SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 

The Cincinnati Chronicle lately republished 
from the Baltimore American, an article on the 
subjectof British slavery in East India, of 
which the following is an extract. 


“The infiuence which fanaticism combined with self in- 
terest and political animosity may exercise over the 
minds of men, and even of intelligent men, is strikingly 
exhibited by the course which British Abolitionists pur- 
sue towards this country. They inveigh against 
the existence of slavery inthe United States: they con- 
centrate an unusual degree of solicitude upon us and 
our domestic concerns; they expend a large amount of 
superfuous sympathy, to say nothing of mon- 





This warning is fainly given, and it’ 


ey, indeploring and in seckingtoremove what they re- 
gard asa great evil amongst us; yet to the existence of 
slavery in their own dominions, under their own laws, 
and with their own knowledge and consent, they seem 
strangely blind, ” 

We confess that the endorsement of these 
statements by such a paper as the Chronicie, 
surprised us; for we thought its intelligent edi- 
tor could not be ignorant of the great move- 
ments now on foot, in Great Britain against East 
India slavery. ‘The following resolutions of the 
London Anti-Slavery Committee will show how 
unjust are the strictures of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 

At a special mecting of the Committce of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, held at No. 27 New 
Broad Street, on Friday the 17th September, 1841, 

It was resolved, 

“That, whilst this Committee deeply lament that caus- 
es should have existed, during the late session of Par- 
liament, to prevent the subject of slavery in British In- 
dia from being brought under ¢he serious and deliberate 
attention of the House of Commons; and whilst they 
greatly regret the loss of the invaluable assistance of the 
Right Honorable Dr, Lushington, in the advocacy of the 
anti-slavery cause in that House, they gladly avail them- 
selves of the aid of Sir Eardly Wilmot, Bart, to'give no- 
tice of a motivn theron, to be brought under the atten- 
tion of the Legislature at the earliest possib!e period, 

“That, believing slavary, howevery modified, or sanc- 
tioned, to be acrime against God, and that itis there- 
fore an evil not to be mitigated, but destroyed, the Com- 
mittee would respeetfully urge upon Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot the necessity of framing his motion so as to secure 
its immediate and entire abolition, as most in accordance 
with Christian duty, in harmony with the great work of 
emancipation accomplished in the West Indies, and in 
unison with the laws and institutions of Great Britain; 
and so as to secure to every human being resorting to 
any part of the territories, dependencies, and pc i 
under its sway, the unquestionable right of personal 
liberty, and the complete protection of the laws, 

“That the Committee, deeply feeling the magnitude 
and character of the evil to be destroyed, and the might- 
y influence its abolition must have in hastening the over- 
throw of slavery and the slave trade, wherever they ex- 
ist, entreat the triends of the anti-slavery cause, through- 
out the united kingdom, the emancipated colonies, and 
British India, to sustain the efforts of the Committee by 
petitions to both Houses of Parliment, and by memor- 
ials and addresses to the constituted authorities, in seek- 
ing its immediate, unconditional overthrow. 

(Signed) 
G,. W. Arexanpen, Ch'mn.” 





RcPt is seldom you finda political paper 
speaking outso plainly and fearlessly on the 
question of slavery, as the Clinton County Re- 
publican, in the following article. 


The Slave Power. 


The St. Louis Rulletin, of alate date, ¢ontains the 
following, drawn forth in regard to Mr. Clay’s letter to 
the Baltimore Committeee, which contended that the 
vero power ought to be taken from the President of the 
United Stotes: 

“Some of these—whigs—who have been admirers of 
Mr. C. for twenty years, can hardly to be made to believe 
that Harry of the west, could so far forget himself, as to 
advocate a measure so destructive to the interests of the 
country—and especially to the rights and interests 
of the slaveholding states—a measure, directly at war 
with the principles of our government—that of giving 
the legislative branch of the government, the entire con- 
trol of affairs—depriving the executive of all power 
to interpose a check to any unconstitutional, unsafe 
or unwise measure which the whims and caprices of 
a disorganizing, disaffected, Congress might pas in a mo- 
ment of excitement- No, when itis known that the 
non-slaveholding states have a majority of the represen- 
tatives, southerners will not feel safe, if deprived of the 
veto power—the only guarantee they have that their 
rights will be respected.” 

If this objection is to be urged against Mr. Clay, or 
any other man we are ready to meet it. _Itis the first 
intimation of the kind, to our knowledge, that has yet 
been thrown out by a southerner, and we are glad the 
cloven foot has been shown. Although we don’t num- 
ber ourselves among the abolitionists, yet we are ready 
to contend for right, come from what source it may.— 
We haveever contended that slavery isa curse to our 
country, our tnstitutions, and to the peace and_happi- 
ness of mankind. ‘The existence of slavery at the capi- 
tal of this union, is a damning stain to our national es- 
cutcheon, and should be wiped away, Europe, in speak- 
ing of the liberty which Americans profess to enjoy, says 
that the very heart of the United Statesis bound in 
chains; and that the freedom of which they boast is but 
an empty sound. ‘Thisis true. Instead of the Con- 
stitution of the United States being carried out, where 
that Constitution exists, from whence its glorious doc- 
trines emanated, a sin, a damning sin, exists contrary to 
the fundamental principles of our constitution, The 
Distirct of Columbia, which should be free, pure and 
uncontaminated, is one of the greatest slave markets in 
the Union—tt is one of the most contaminated places 
in the whole conntry. 

We therefore say, if southerners wish to make the 
doctrine contended for by Mr.Clay in his Baltimore let- 
ter the iasue, we are ready to take the position which 
Mr. Clay assumes. And we go ina fora complete re- 
gencration in the District of Columbia—slavery must 
be abolished there, and every other place where the gov- 
ernment has the power to proclaim liberty. America is 
nota free country—liberty does not exist here in its full- 
est sense, ‘I‘hat man who will support the existence of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, is an enemy to his 
eountry, her institutions, and all mankind. More an- 
on. 





= 


Gross.—Dr. Lardner, who abseonded from 
England some time since with another man’s 
wife, has been solicited by respectable profess- 
ors, to deliver lectures in New York. A gross- 
er insult could hardly b¥ inflicted upon a civili- 
zed people, No matter what Dr. Lardner’s at- 
tainments may be, he isa scoundrel, and men 
who can so easily pass over his villany, show 
themselves of kindred spirit. 





Our Criry Covuncit.—Recently, when an ap- 
plication was made for a tavern license, one of 
the reasons given for wishing it instead of a 
coffee-house license, was, that the applicant's 
house was once of the most frequented drinking 
establishments in the city, and it was desired 
to be able to sell liquor on Sunday, and thus 
compete with his neighbors. 

Such according to the Cincinnati Gazette, is 
the statement made in his place by a respectable 
member of the council. 

We wonder whether euch a council is to be 
reformed by moral suasion. Not a member, we 
venture to say, of this body, who does not 
highly approve of the Washington Societies. 








THE CASE OF MAHAN. 

The proceedings below will speak for them- 
selves. ‘hie case of J. B. Mahan must appeal 
to every heart. M. Wilder, his agent, will 
proceed at once, to see what aid he can obtain 
for this unfortunate victim of slavery. 

Meeting of the Execu/ive Committec. 

At a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, held 
November 15th, Mr. H. Wilder, from George- 
town, Brown county, laid before them the case 
of J. B. Mahan, who by the artifice and violence 
of the slave power, has been despoiled of near- 
ly all his property, and is yet threatened with 
being turned out with a large family, penniless 
upon the world. He stated, that ata meeting 
of anti-slavery men in Ripley, it was resulved 
to raise $3000, in order to re-imburse, to. some 
extent, the losses of the said Mahan—that he had 
been appointed an agent to collect funds for this 





purpose, and wished an expression from the 


Committee, of approbation of the object of his 
mission. ; 

The Committee thereupon took action as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, J, B. Mahan, in the opinion of the 
Committee, has been the victim of peculiarly ag- 
gravated wrongs—therefore, 

Resolved, ‘hat we regard him as deserving 
the sympathy and aid of the friends of liberty and 
law every where, and approve of the mission of 
Mr. Walder, the agent regularly authorized by 
a committee of his friends to raise funds for his 
relief. 
Ordered, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the Philanthropist. 

C. DONALDSON, Chin. 
A. Hoprxins, Sec’y. 





Witson Suannon.—The St. Clairsville Ga- 
zette states that Wilson Shannon will not be a 
candidate for the Governorship of Ohio. 

Joun Quincy Apams, we learn, has signified 
his intention of retiring, at the close of the pres- 
ent Congress. 





"From the Signal of Liberty. 
ANTI-SLAVERY PAPERS. 

In Maine, is the Liberty Standard, which sup- 
ports the nomination of Birney and Morris. 

In New Hampshire, is the People’s Advocate, 
which supports Birney and Morris. Itis a 
spirited paper. 

In Vermont, the Voice of Freedom advocates 
the Liberty party ticket. 

In Massachusetts, the Free American supports 
the Liberty nomination, while the Liberator op- 
poses it and advocates the old organization. 

In Connecticut is the Charter Oak, published 
monthly. 

New York has the Emancipator, the Friend 
of Man at Utica, the Madison County Abolition- 
ist, the American Citizen at Rochester, and the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, at New York City—all 
devoted to the interests of the Liberty party.— 
The A. S. Standard, published in New York 
City, opposes the independent nominations. 

Pennsylvania has the Spirit of Liberty, which 
supports the Liberty nominations, and the Free- 
man, published at Philadelphia, which has just 
adopted the same prinetple. 

Ohio has the Philanthropist at Cincinnati, a 
Liberty paper in every sense of the word, and 
very efficient. 

Indiana has the Protectionist, a Birney and 
Morris paper, and the Free Labour Advocate, 
which opposes the use of goods produced by 
slave labor. 

Illinois has the Genius of Liberty, a decided 
Liberty party publication. 

Michigan has the Signal of Liberty. 

Besides these, there are religious publications 
which promulgate strong anti-slavery doctrines 
and are very efficient. ‘The Morning Star, a 
Freewill Baptist paper of New Hampshire, is 
one of the best of this class. ‘The Zion’s Watch- 
man takes anti-slavery ground among the Meth- 
odists. ‘The New York Evangelist is also anti- 
slavery in sentiment, but is so much hindred 
with New Schoolism and other adverse influ- 
ences, that it accomplishes but little in compari- 
son with what it might. ‘There are also one or 
two thorough Baptist anti-slavery papers. 

Our readers will perceive from this imperfect 
list, that the cause of liberty is not yet cast 
down. She can yet speak, and thunder the 
truth inthe ear of the oppressor. It will be 
seen that twelve or more of these papers are de- 
voted to independent nominations and support 
Birney and Morris. 


boy Beside these, there is the Tocsin of 
Liberty, Albany; and the Aurora, New Lisbon, 
O., advocates of the Liberty Party. _ 


SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH. 

R. G. Breckenridge, of the Baltimore Mag- 
izine, who will not ve suspected of partiality to 
the abolition enterprise, speaks in the fellowing 
terms of slavery and the attitude of the Church 
and clergy in relation to it, 

Finally. If slavery be a sin, it is certainly a 
sinofno common maguitude. ‘The cry itis 
wholly a political affair, and that the chureh 
steps out of her sphere in meddling with the 
subject, is worse than idle. Its political aspect 
we grant it bod enough, and fairly belies our 
high sounding professious of republicanism, but 
its evils in a moral point of view, may truly be 
termed neGion; the church has cherished it in 
her bosom, and _ sustained it by her example, 
until it has reared its head so high in the sane- 
tuary, as almost to bid defiance to her authrity. 
This is evidently one of the worst signs of the 
times. But if we must wait for the civil authori- 
tiesto take the lead of opposing this sin, what 
is it but an acknowledgement that politics are 
purer than religion. Weare truly in a woful 
plight, if the church must abandon her coutest 
with sin, and lean for support upon the arm of 
the world. Perhaps nothing tends so much to 
perpetcate this monstrous system, as_ the ack- 
nowledged fact that men truly pious support it 
by theirexample. ‘l'his hallows it in the eyes 
of the world. Would the church only see to 
the removing of such props, the unsightly fabric 
must soon totter and fall’ Many church officers 
and members in former years, were in tha habit 
of dram drinking. It was thought no sin to 
manofactury the liquid poison, and seell it.— 
These good men partook of it themselves: and 
no doubt tided, unintentionally, in drowning the 
souls of many into destruction and perdition. 
But see what has been done by discussion and 
the testing of such practices by the principles of 
the Bible. What evangelical church would 
now choose a dram-drinking minisier to instruct 
them, and be an example to the flock. A few 
has produced this great change. It is not at all 
impossible that a few years more will find slave- 
holding ministers in the same predicament.— 
Nay, if they would now refuse any longer to 
touch the unclean thing, would not such conduct 
be approved and admired by every candid mind. 
If reformation, do not commence at the house ot 
God, assuredly jugment will begin there, .’for 
the month of the Lord hath spoken it. 


MEETING ON FRIDAY EVENING, 


It is high time that something was done about peti- 
tioning. Some of the friends have resulved to hold a 
meeting on Thursday evening, at the anti-slavery office, 
to consult as to what shall be done. See the call in the 
next columa. We hope it will be well attendee. 

















NOTICE. 

The Monthly Concert of Prayer for the Slave, will 
be held next Mon:lay evening, in the basement of the 
First Baptist Church, corner of 7th and Elm sts, 

Nov. 24, 1841, 

















* “FOR SALE CHEAP! 
“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill. Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the eubscriber. ‘T’bird edi- 
tion, published by the American T'ract Society. 
D. D. NELSON. 
Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841, 


Messrs. Woonson & rxstEx, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner s work at the shortest notice and on the mosr 
reasonable terms. 





Wopson & TiNnstrr. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ANTI-SLAVERY 
MEN. 

A special meeting will be held on Friday evening next, 
at 7 o'clock, at the Anti-slavery Depository on Main st., 
where the attendance of all who can come will be indis- 
pensibly necessary to consider and adopt a plan for ob- 
taining Petitioners to the next Legislature and Congress, 
for anti-slavery purposes, 
Will our friends from Walnut Hills please send us a 
delegation, with a report of the number there who will 
lend us, aid, and in what district of Town or County. 

Joun Muuenpy, 

D. K. Leavitt, 

Tuos. Hratox, 

Geo, R. Suiru, 

And Others. 

Nov. 24, 1841, 


————_—— a oo ee 


GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 
The Winter term will commence oa Thursday the 
16th day of September next, and continue 22 weeks, 
TUACHHBS. 


Mus. N. B. Gianona, Principal. 
Miss 0, H, Bairsr, Miss @. FE. Aams, 


«  B. M, Barun, “ L. J, Haman, 
TUITION, 
Per &. 
Preparatory Department, - R00 1dh8,50 
Academical Department, including Galisthenios 4.50 
and Vocal Musia, ° ‘a » 
Board, exclusive of fuel and lights (per week} 1.00 
Room rent (per quarter) . ° “ °% 100 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel, 16.00 
bed and lights, ° a ’ 
Do. including bed and fuel, ° . ° 20,00 
Drawing, extra - - ° > . 2,00 
Painting, - : ° 4,00 
Instruction on piano, : - 6,00 
Use of Instrument, ° * - 2,00 
Latin, e ° ° od - 2,00 
French, - - ° ’ - 2,00 
To be paid quarterly in advance, 


Mr. and Mra. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Yeung La- 
dies committed to their care; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while membess of their 
family, and prepare them for usefulness in the discharge 
of the active duties of life, The qualifications and suc- 
cess of the Principal, and other Teachers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 
Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies. W, W. Bancnrort, 

Corresponding Sec. of Trustese, 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841. 





Bank Note List. 
CORRECTED BY GEORGE MILNE & CO,, 
¢ 
Exchange Brokers—West Third Street. oye 


OHIO—Ohio Life and Trust Co,,on demand, 8 premé « 
Bank of Cincinnati, 2 dis, 
Miami Exporting Co,, + « 
Labanon, Miami, 2 « 
Farmers’ Bank of Canton, & « 
Small notes of solvent Banks, g « 


LATEST DROKEN BANKS, 


West Union, New Bank of Stubenville,German Bank 
of Wooster, New Bank of Circleville, 


KENTUCKY, 2 prem. 
INDIANA, par, 
ILLINOIS, i dis, 
MISSOURI, par a3 prem, 
MICHIGAN—Bank of St. Clair, 2 dis, 
WISCONSIN—Marine and Firo In- 
surences Company 
at Milwaukie, par 
TENNESSEE, 2a3 dis 
ALABAMA, paral « 
ARKANSAS, 25 a30 “ 
LOUISIANA, 5 a 6 prem, 
S. CAROLINA, Sab “ 
N. CAROLINA, +? 
EASTERN—New York, Bag « 
New England States, 7a & 
Pennsylvania, Baé « 
Maryland, 64“ 
Virginia, (Eastern,) 4“ 
EXCHANGE—New York, 41 « 
Philadelphia, 7“ 
Baltimore, 84 « 
New Orleans, 6alz « 
SPECIE —American Gold, § prem 
Foreign, 83 “ 
Silver, 73a 8 “ 
SCRIPS—Kentucky, 17_—s dis. 
Indiana 50's, 16 “ 
“ 5's, { § “ 
Illinois, 65 “ 


[Daily Message. 


ey a ee — low. 


Cincinnati Prices Current. 


Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 
November 17, 1841, 


Flour, - . . $5 00 a 5 25 
Wheat - - 95 a 1,00 
Corn, . - ° 20 25 
Oats, - 31 








WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLRSALB PRICES, 

Ashes— Molasses— 

Pearl, lb. 6 N. O., gall. 30 38 

Pot, “ 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 
Almonds, s. 3, 15 18 { Mustard, Ib, 374 
Alum, Ib. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 
Beeswax, lb. 25 4d, 1} 

Beans, bush. 62 6d, 64 

Brimstone, r. lb. 6 8 8d, 5} 

Crackers, “ 6 6 10 and 20d, 64 

Candles— Oil— 

Mold, Ib 9} 10 Olive, bask, 550 600 

Dipt, “ 9 Win.st.gal. 140 145 

Sperm “ 45 50 Sum. “ “ 125 130 
Coffee— Linsoced “ 95 

Rio, lb. 13 Tan.,pr.b1.2000 25 00 

Havanna, 124 white, “ 1500 18 6@ 

Java, “ 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush. 14 138 Wrap’ng, 1.125 206 

Cassia, Ib. 37 No, l,cap,“3 25 8 50 

Chocolate,“ 13 18 | No.8“ “275 300 

Sheese, “ 54 ¥ | Pepper, Ib. 12 124 

Cloverseed, 3 50 4 00 plenty | Pimento, « 8 19 

Cloves, Ib. 374 Provisions— 

Cordage—— Bacon, 33 44 
Tarred, Ib. 10 124] JB. hams, 64 vs 
Manilla, “ 16 320 Sides, 4 43 

Copperas, “ 2 8 Shoulders, 8} 34 

Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 5a 63 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 

Corks, vel., gr. 50 60 | Pork— 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 750 3 

Chalk, “ 24 34 Clear,“ 950 1050 

Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 6 Y 

Fish— Rump, a Chime lb,54 6 
Herring, box, 75 100 | Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 '75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none Raisins, m.r.p $2 50 2 75 

No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, lb. keg, 5 
No. 3, “ 4a6 Sugar— 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 50 00 | N, Orlcans,Ib. 7 ©. 

Cod, lb. 64 “« 74 a 84 inbls 
Figs, “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 
Filberts, Ib. 10 Lump, 13a 15 
Glass, box-—- White Hav’a, 114 124 

8by 10 350 375 Brown, “ none 

10“12 450 475 | Segars— 

Ginger, race, lb. 124 Common th. 1 25 1 50 
ground, “ 124 Melee, “ 20 25 
Glue, “« 16 20 Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 
Gunpowder— Saleratus, “ cask 64 keg10 

ade’s, kg, 550 650 | Salt— 

Dupont, « 700 725 Zanesville, bu. 30 
Grain— Kanawha, « 30 33 

Wheat, bush. 95 1,00 New York “ 40 

Com, “ 25 T. Island, “70 75 

Oats, “* 31 S. Petre, cr., Ib. 9 10 
Hops, east., Ib. 43 |Shot,bag, 175 200 
Hay,ton, $8 Soap, No, 54, Ib. 6 6 
Hemp, cwt., 5 50 6 00 No, 2, “ 5 51-2 
Indigo-- Turpentino,gal. 75 100 

Carraécas, 1.1 75 Tallow, Ib. 7 7 

Manilla, “150 162 Teas— 

Tron, bar, * 44 5 Imperial, Ib, 90 85 
Hoop, “« 6 84] Gunp’wder, “ 90 85 

Lead, pig, “ 4} ¥. eceo, “75 85 
Bar, “ 54 Souchong, “ 62 70 
Whitedry “ 10 124] Tin p.j X,p. 12 50 
In oil, keg, 2 37 2 75 block, Ib. 

Red, Ib. 124 15 | Tobacco~ 
Legwood, Ib. 44 Va Cav., Ib. 35 to 45 

Cut, Ib. 3h 5] « 12 Lump, 16 
Madder, “ 30 Ky.No.l,6tw. 84 
Nutnegs $25 10) «& No. 2, 73 

Vinegar, gal 1% 
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POETRY. 





The Physician to his Dying Child. 
BY MISS. S. C. EDGARTON. 
Tis a briglit land, my child! 

Beauty is smiling in its quiet streams; 

Its green savannas, too, are softly wild, 
And rich as Eden dreams, 





The beautiful young flowers 
Are blushing in the vales to woo thee forth; 
And there is glory in the noontide hours, 
And freshness in the earth. 


There are the gay winged birds, 
Whom thou hast loved so well, my gentle boy; 
They come around thee, warbling gladsome words, 
And hymns of love and joy. 


Oh Science! I have knelt 
Long years before thee, and have made thy ehrine 
My dwelling place, till { have almost felt 

Thy potency divine. 


And now when I would woo 
Thy gentle aid for one more dear than life, 
I find that thou art powerless to subdue 
The spoiler in his strife. 


Vainly I’ve culled the leaf 
From the wild brook-side, and the woodland slope, 
To bring him healing, naught but silent grief 
Sits in the place of hope. 


Alas! my own dear child ! 
The dearest treasure on this life’s rough sea; 
How have I worshipped till my love grew wild 
In dazzling dreams for thee ! 


I would go delve the ore, 

And bid it minister its healing gift; 

And every flower should yield its balmy store 
Thy drooping form to lift. 


But medicine no wealth 
Of life’s rich currents can restore to thee; 
Dry at their fountains are the springs of health 
Beside youth’s flowering tree ! 


My gentle-hearted one, 
Took forth once more upon this radtant clime; 
Thou art so young thou can’st not yet have done 
With the loved things of time. 


, Thy mother sits in tears 
By the lone fire-side of our northern home, 
Waiting in solitude, and grief, aind fears, 
The hour for thee to come, 


Thou shalt return, my child; 
Thy mother’s kiss will meet thy pale cold cheek; 
But sealed will be the lips that would have smiled, 
She will not hear thee speak. 


The music frem her heart 
Will die away, the sweet-toned chord be mute, 
Which at thy gentle touch, could once impart 
Strains like some soft-voiced lute, 


Yes, thou shalt go ere long, 
To the dear home so loved bythee and me, 
Where the wild blue-bird pours his joyous song, 
Upon the old elm tree. 


Go—but with pulseless breast, 
With pallid cheek, and glazed and sunken eye; 
Yes, thou shalt go in the home-tomb to rest, 
Where I, too, soon shall lie. 


God calls thee hence my son, 
And thou shalt go in his bright place to dwell; 
I must not murmur—may his will be done ! 
Beloved child, farewell ! 


— = —_——— — — — 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

















From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
The Stupid Rogue 
A story founded on a fact, with fictitious names, 
and invented incidents, too slight to impair 
the truth of the narrative. 

Frederic Allen, a native of Massachusetts, 
left the old Bay State with half her soil untilled, 
and, like thousands of others, went off to the 
West, “to seek his fortune.” A gentleman, 
connected with him by mariage, invited him to 
spend afew days at his house, in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Every thing was calculated to please 
the young stranger. He was delighted with 
the hospitality and cordial frankness of his host; 
all the convenient appurtenances of wealth sur- 
rounded him; the slaves looked sleek and well 
fed; and his youthful self-importance was not a 
little flattered by their servile politeness and 
frequent repetition of **young massa.”’ 

The servant who brought his boots, polished 
like a mirror, was a particularly handsome, 
bright-looking mulatto, with a slight expression 
of mischief lurking in the corner of his eye. 
Seeing him at work with great slight of hand, 
the New Englander one day said to him, ** What 
a smart fellow you are, Harry! You must be 
able to earn a great deal of money. I almost 
wonder you hav’nt made off for Ohio, before 
now.” 

The chamber-maid was standing near, broom 
in hand; Harry looked at her, and she looked up 
atHarry. ‘The glance seemed to be involuntary, 
and was exceedingly brief; yet the stranger 
thought he detected in it something quizzical 
and significant. Fearful that he was working 
mischief for his host, he hastily added, “Don’t 
think that I advise you ta. go to Ohio, Harry.— 
They tell me a good many of you smart fellows 
tun off, thinking they can do better at the North; 
but with such aplace as you've got, you'd be a 
fool to try it. You've got a first-rate master, 
hav’nt you?”’, 

»*O yes, massa.” 

“[’'m glad you know when you're well off. 1 
‘don’t suppose you want your freedom?” 

«O no massa; if there’s any thing I do despise, 
it’s a free nigger.” 

“Poor creatures,” replied the young man, 
‘they don’t know what it is to have a kind mas- 
ter, to provide for them all the year round.” 
** He closed the door of the room after him, as 
he spoke. Harry looked at Ann, raised his eye- 
brows, put his fore finger to the side of his nose, 
and gave a low, chuckling laugh. Ann did not 
laugh, but she looked very queer. 

The next morning Mr. Allen’s boots were not 
brushed. ‘*Where’s Harry?” said one; and 
«sWhere’s Harry?”’ asked another, but nobody 
could tell. Ann, his wife, being questioned, 
answered very demurely, that she had not seen | 
him since daylight, when he went out to take 
care of the horses. 

On searching the stable, it-was found that he 
had taken care of one horse, at least; for the ani- 
mal was no where to be found. The master 
raved, and swore ‘that Ann should he flogged, if 
she did not tell, forthwith, whicheway Harry 
had gone.. Whereupon Ann bégan to ery, and 
said very demurely; ‘How could she tell! She. 
didn’t ask Harry where he was going;”’ and her 
mistress began to cry also begging that Ann 
might not be whipped. ; 

“D n it,” said thesangry master, ‘this is 
a fine piece of business! ‘The best servant I had. 
I was offered $1,200 for him, “only last week. 











And the rascal has taken my horse too.” 


Frederic Allen colored to the temples: ‘Could 
it have been I, that put Ohio into his head?” 
thought he; “Surely not; for the plan must have 
been longer thai one night ripening. But I 
now remember the cunning raseal had asked me 
agreat many questions. I'll be hanged ifhe 
didn’t get out of me the whole history of my 
route from the North?” A. a 

He questioned Ann, with a scrutinizing gaze; 
but she looked down, very innocent and stupid, 
and answered with respectful brevity, baffling 
investigation. Having a great regard for “‘prop- 
erly,” his mind was ill at ease; and he took op- 
portunity to confess to his hostess that he feared 
he had, quite unconsciously, been an accomplice 
in Harry’s escape. 

To his great surprise she answered cheerful- 
ly, “Lam glad of it, Mr. Allen; and [ wish in 
my heart they would all walk off. As for tha 
horse, what consequence is it? ‘The poor fel- 
low would have been overtaken, if he’d gone 
afoot. My husband is rich; and we owed Har- 
ry more wages than the horse would come to. 
I’m only sorry he did not take his wife and 
children with him.” 

The husband was ofa different opinion. He 
instituted a diligent search, and offered a large 
reward, but all in vain. Ue was, however, ofa 
placid and easy disposition, and after swear- 
ing for a few days, blaming his own foolish in- 
dulgence, and the cursed abolition tendencies of 
his New England wife, he appeared to forget all 
about the matter. Moreover, after five or six 
glasses of wine one day, he swore with a round 
cath that “Harry was no fool, and that he had 
done just as he would ifhe were a slave.” 

Months passed on, and no tidings came of 
Harry. A new husband was provided for Ann, 
but she refused to live with him. Her master 
considered this a very unprofitable arrangement, 
and as usual swore at her for her obstinacy.— 
But when he tried to convince her that Harry 
would never come back, she cried; and though 
he threatened to have her flogged, he could 
never bring his mind to give the order. His 
slaves knew very weil that they had a friend in 
his own household, and a secret pleader in his 
own unhardened heart. 

Before a year had elapsed, to the astonish- 
mentof all but one, Harry came back, ragged 
and dirty, witha long beard, and bare fect. He 
knelt to Lis master, begging forgiveness, ‘I 
did not know how wel! off I was,’ said he. ‘I 
was deceived with the lies they told me about 
freedom. I thought I could get a good living 
if I was free; but that Canada is a miserable 
place. I’ve worn out the good clothes you gave 
me, massa, and [ couldn’t get a dollar to buy 
any more. I’ve been starved and frozen; I’m 
sick enough of freedom. If you'll only forgive 
me, massa, I’!l be proud to work for you the 
longest day I have to live.” 

Of course the master did forgive him; and he 
had a bright new suit of clothes forthwith; and 
his master gave him a silver dollar, and I’rederic 
Allen gave him a“silver dollar; and. the neigh- 
boring planters praised him, and gave him to- 
bacco and small change. Moreover, the gener- 
ous Kentuckian gave a servant’s ball on the oc- 
casion, to all the slaves on the plantation, and 
they had plenty of cake and grog; and they 
were all told to look up to Harry, and hear what 
Harry had to sey, and follow Harry’s example. 
And Harry was repeatedly instructed to take 
every opportunity of talking with them, and not 
be sparing of pains to let them know all about 
his experience of freedom. 

The intelligent slave obeyed these orders 
with a zeal, which, had it been duly appreciat- 
ed, would have raised him as high as Haman; 
that is, fifty enbits higher than he wished. For 
three months he labored with unbounded dili- 
gence, and was treated with a degree of consid- 
eration that excited the envy of all his class,— 
Even his mistress began to think it was indeed 
better for the poor creatures to have somebody 
to support and protect them: forgetting the self 
evident fact’ that the masters are the ones that 
‘¢annot take care of themselves.” 

But one night, as she lay awake, she heard at 
midnight the shutting of doors, and the sup- 
pressed murmuring of voices. For a moment 
she was alarmed, but then came the conviction 
that some of the servants were ill, so she turned 
upon her pillow, and slept quietly ull morning. 


Ann did not appear as usual, to assist at her 
toilet. She was no where to be found. She 
had gone, and Harry was gone, and the children 
were gone, and Ann’s brother and sister, and 
Harry’s two brothers had gone along with them; 
and about that time seventeen slaves inthe 
neighborhood disappeared strangely. 

Harry had been ordered to tell them all he 
knew about freedom, and he had taken care that 
no opportunity should be lost. Many a sly 
glance had passed between him and Ann, when 
praises were showered upon him: and when she 
expressed any doubts about the projected expe- 
dition, he answered, Never you fear. You 
know I went on purpose to find ont about things, 
and I tell you we can get agood living, and no- 
body can catch us after we get into Canada; and 
I know the road, now, just as well as 1 know 
the way to bed; and I know folks that'll let us 
have fresh horses every fifteen miles. I’ve got 
money enough to pay ’em for it, too. Did’nt I 
bring my wages stitched in my ragged eoat?— 
And hasn’t master given me a silver dollar, and 
mauy ashining sixpence? And havn’t the gen- 
tlemen all round given me a power of cash? 
Because, you see, I like to be a slave so well?” 
The mischievous fellow made a significant mo- 
tion with - his finger, and looked out of the coe- 
ner of his eye with inexpressible roguery; and 
Ann thought, what she often said, that ‘her 
Harry was about the cutest chap ever raised in 
old Kentuck.”’ 

This. last effort completely astounded the 
Kentuckian. He did not even swear about it, 
but manifested a most decided aversion even to 
hear the subject mentioned. In fact, both him- 
self and his wife were in that state of mind, that 
one hour’s conversation with such an one as 
John Woolman or Elias Hicks would have pro- 
duced the entire emancipation of all their slaves. 

Had the moral. sentiment of New England 
been sound on this subject, and had Frederic 
Allen carried thence to Kentucky true principles 
of freedom, a few words from him, seasonably 
spoken, would have redeemed them all. 

But the moral sentiment of the free States is 
corrupt, and therefore the thoughtless young 
man found nothing better to utter than reproach- 
es on the ‘ungrateful negroes.”’ Reader, are 
you quite guiltless of co-partnership in forming 
and sustaining this unhealthy public sentiment? 
I fear not. 


Discovery in Agriculture. 

The world has been looking forward to a time 
when the ‘‘swerd shall be beaten into the plough- 
share,”? but-here is a discovery which promises 
to have the effect of directing speculation to a 
point beyond which ploughshares themselves 
shall. if not beaten into something else, at least 
have to be discontinued. ‘The ‘annexed article 
will be found to be one of much interest and 
importance. : 

An Important - Discovery 1n AGRICULTURE: 
—In the Phalange, a Fourier paper published at 
Paris, September 8th, a novel discovery is des- 











cribed, which iftrue, will work a great change in 
an important department of agricultural labor. It 
is communicated to the Paris print by Charles 
Poillard, and M. Bernard, who date their letter at 
Brest, August, 1841. Itappears that while they 
and some of their friends, who farm their own es- 
tates, were engaged in conversation on the sub- 
ject of agriculture, it was observed by one of 
them, that that branch of industry was suffering 
more from the want of capital and enterprise 
than any other, and that nothing was to be done 
without manure, which was every day becom- 
ing more scarce and expensive. ‘This remark 
led to an inquiry into the properties of manure, 
and particularly as to what provision nature had 
made in those uncultivated regions, where there 
seems to be a vigorous and luxuriant growth, 
without artificial assistance. 

“Tn observing nature unassisted, or unthwar- 
ted, rather, by the hand of man, in vegetable 
reproduction, it is found that when the seed is 
ripe it falls upon the ground, and then the plant 
which has produced it sheds its leaves ‘or falls 
itself upon it, in decay, and covers and protects 
it from the weather, until generation has com- 
menced, and the young plant is able to grow up 
in health and strength, and full developement, to 
recommence the same routine of seeding and of 
reproduction. 

“From this it follows, that, in nature, every 
plant produces its own soil or Awmes, and that 
the earth only serves to bear the plant, and 
not to aid or nourish it in vegetation, The 
nourishment of plants is thus supposed to be 
derived from air and water, heat and light, or 
electricity, in different proportions, adapted to 
the different varieties of vegetable nature.” 

With this general notion in their minds, and 
considering wheat to be, in its preseut circum- 
stances, one of the most important vegetable 
substances, they agreed to try experiments, and 
in October last undertook the following opera- 
tions. 

In a field which had been sown with rye be- 
cause the land was deemed too poor for wheat, 
a plot of twelve square yards untilled and left 
without manure was carefully strewed over with 
grains of wheat,-and wheaten straw was laid 
closely upon it, and about one inch in thickness. 
In a garden, also, which had been neglected sev- 
eral years, afew square yards of earth were 
trodden over, and the surface being made close 
and hard, some grains of wheat were scattered 
on this hardened surface, and a layer of straw 
one inch in depth was carefully laid over it and 
left, as in the former case to take its chance 
without ulterior attention. And, in order to 
make doubt impossible concerning the mere 
secondary function of mineral earth in vegeta- 
ble reproduction, twenty grains of wheat were 
sown upon the surface of a pane of glass aud 
covered with some straw alore, as in the other 
case. 

The germination of the seed was soon appar- 
ent, and most healthy in development. ‘The 
winter has been rigorous,”’ say these correspon- 
dents, ‘for this part of the country, and the 
earth has sometimes been frozen in one solid 
mass to the depth of six inches in the garden 
where the wheat was sown and this happened 
several times during the winter, to the great in- 
jury of many plants, and even the entire destruc- 
tion of some, whilz the spots protected by the 
straw were never thoroughly congealed, nor 
were the grains of wheat, though lying on the 
surface under the wheat, at all affected by the 
cold. During the spring excessive droughts 
prolonged, and several times repeated, have 
prevented vegetation on the common plan from 
flourishing in healthy progress, while our little 
spots of wheat nave hardly felt the inconveni- 
ence of excessive dryness, for the earta protec- 
ted by the straw has never been deprived entire- 
ly of moisture, and our blades of corn were 
flourishing, when all around were drooping and 
uncertain. ‘I‘oconclude, then, we have thorough- 
ly succeeded in our practical experiment, and 
the wheat produced is of the finest quality.*'The 
straw was not more than six feet high, and in 
the ears were 50, 60, and even 80 grains of 
wheat of full development, the admiration of all 
who saw them, and particularly those which 
grew upomthe pane of glass, which were quite 
as healthy and as large as those which grew up- 
on the common earth. It must be observed al- 
so that there was not the snrallest particle of 
earth upon the glass, and that the plants were 
left entirely to themselves, without being wa- 
tered or attended to in any way whatever from 
the time of sowing to the time of reaping. 

The cause of success, they think, may be ex- 
plained in the following manner: 

“Straw being a bad conductor of heat, and a 
good conductor of electricity, maintains the root 
of the plant in a medium temperature, and pre- 
vents the earth from being deprived entirely of 
moisture. ‘The moisture of the earth, or the 
substratum, being continual, facilitates the gradu- 
al and constant absorption of carbonic acid gas 
from the surrounding atmosphere, and hydrogen 
and carbon, the chief elements of nourishment 
to vegetables, are thus economized in regular 
supplies where they are constantly required, and 
pass in combination with oxygen from the roots 
up to the stems and branches of the plants in 
which they are assimilated, and the oxygen 
throws off in exhalation from.the leaves. ‘The 
straw decays but slowly, and thus furnishes its 
substance by degrees to the young plant in due 
progression and proportion, (such as the siliqu- 
ous ingredients, for instance, of the pod or cap- 
sule,) so that the decomposition of the straw 
corresponds to the four phases of fermentation 
in progressing from the saccharine to the alzo- 
holic, the acid and-the-putrid states, analogous 
to those of infancy, budding youth, and seed- 
ing of the plant. : 

‘We observe that our blades of wheat have 
but a very few roots, and those are short and 
hard, something like a bird’s claw; and this 
agrees with the remark of Mons. Raspail, who 
states that the most healthy plants in ordinary 
vegetation have the least exuberance of roots 
and fibres. : 

‘‘Another important observation, also, is, that 
weeds and parisitical vegetation are prevented 
by this method, for the straw chokes every oth- 
er plant but that of its.own seed. Many other 
interesting observations might be made on these 
experiments, but we refrain, at present, from 
obtrading on your readers; but if any of them 
wish. for further iaformation on this subject, we 
shall willingly afford them every facility. ‘The 
importance of the’ ‘general result will easily be- 
come apparent without’ farther comment, and a 
revolution. in thé: present modes of agricultural 
labor is anecessafy consequence of this discove- 
ry. No tillageswill now be required, nor any 
artificial stimulants in manure, and other more 
or less expensive combinations with regard to 
soil and culture. 
enumerate the various advantages that may re- 
sult in practice from ‘this casual experiment; and 


therefore we proclaim. it siniply to the world.) 


| bought and sold on favorable terms, 


that all may profit by it.” 
As this experiment can be éasily tried, we 
hope some of our farmers will pit it tothe test, 
and commuuieate’the result, We shall certain- 
ly try it in’a small seven by nine lot of ground, 
which is the largest that is vouchsafed to a. 
dweller in the city.—™, FV. Zvening Post. 


In fact, if would be tedious to | 


VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout tlie 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason's Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, etc, etc; 
and by bis brother, ‘I’. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, etc.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions. ‘The Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “ason’s Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and . Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘I'he 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestewed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 

From numerous Recommendations the following are 
selected. 

From the Boston Spectator. 


We hope allwill encourage ‘Muson’s Sacred Harp,’ 
Wespeak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist. 

Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
uf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 


From the Baptist Advocate. 


Masm’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. No one man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” etc., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gemsin Melody and Harmony. 
Every denomination will promote develional Psimody 
by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 

From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music, 

Mason's Socred Harp is the most complete, intercsung 
and useful collection’ cf Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever seen. It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 
courage its general introduetion, 


From the Journal, 
We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 





have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. The volume | 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of | 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled | 
“ the beauties of music,” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- | 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance | 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends, ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate tosentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Direetor of music in the 
«Methodist Church, Wheeling. 

We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 

Just Published. 


ol. II.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Musie.—Vol. 1. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunesy Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc. ete. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variely as regatds style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The, following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic A- 
cademy of Music’ on Musical _ publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th. 

“ The Sacred Harp, Vol, II.,has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work.” 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor to furnish [1N THE Sacren Hatp,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful-and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, College’ 

Hudson, 

Tur Sacren Hane, Vorvme II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is. a rich addition to our Librafy, Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Observer] 


Mason's Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol, 2nd.-We hesitate not, most.coufidently to recom- 
mend this as a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press. It will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and clasgical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, ‘The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself. 

From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 
lun College. 

For a few years past, we have made selections for 
Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volumel. 1 
have ever esteened it a beautiful collection, comprising a 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 
metres. 

Volume II.--I approve most fully: your plan of pub- 
lishing new selections and arrangements in successive 
volumes, by which purchasers are relieved from the 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music. ‘The se- 
cond volume, is, in its rythmical character varlous,—its 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the har- 
mony rich, flowing and impressive, It should, by all 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially in those 
Choirs which are somewhat advanced, I doubt not it 
will secure to the publishers an extensive patronage; and 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation. 
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NOTIC E---MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform onr friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names aad 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 


C. M. Merrett, 
N. H. Merre.e. 


FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A delightful Country Seat, situated upon a McAdami- 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent neighbor- 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house containing 8 
rooms, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars; also a good 
frame barn with a carriage house and stable; a well, a 
cistern and a spring. ‘The grounds are well planted with 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and embellished 
with shrubs and evergreens, 

A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land, Ioca- 
ted upon a ‘Turnpike road 3 miles from town. The im- 
provements comprise an excellent brick house containing 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a large cellar; Also a 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden and an 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear trees. The 
is part level and part rolling. 

A superior Country Seat, distant 5 miles from town, 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are in cultivation; 
and 10 in wood, ‘The buildings consist of an excellent 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch and large 
cellar; a brick barn, a stone spring house, a carriage and 
smoke house, ‘The grounds are well stocked with selected 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, and an excel- 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines. This 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fortune, 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beautiful 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society. 

A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage,a frame house with 4 rooms 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. ‘The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fen- 
ced with posts and rails. 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a McAdamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda_ porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. ‘The 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, loca- 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salabrious 
and populous district, ‘The house isin Cottage style, 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar and a 
gallery. ‘lhe outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘The grounds aro planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream, 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, ina healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also 2 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paied. The land is chiefly in grass, good 
quality and well located for tillage. 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpike road, 
8 miles from town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a cistern, 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach, 
apple, and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. The 
land is good, well watered with springs, and located on 
both sides ef the road. 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, sit- 
auted upon a ‘Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnati, 
near a populous town. ‘The improvements consist of a 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quincé, 
plum, peach and pear trees, ‘The soil consists of rich 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous springs. 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 
200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds, 
The land is of good quality, and is inthe vicinity of a 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a ‘Turnpike road, 
in a healthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churchesand schools. ‘he improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a run. 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also a well, a peach orehard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, The land is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced. 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gar- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and acreek, ‘The soil is 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. There are 50 
acres in cultivation, atwo story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees. ‘The land is rich 
and level. 


A Farm of 185 acres. with 65 in tillage, located upen 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 

t has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. ‘The soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arab!s land, a capital fiame honse build in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com- 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, a 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees, ‘The soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs andthe Miami river. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture, 

A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aT'urnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley, ‘The improvernents comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. ‘The soil con- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage. 
Itis a superior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio in 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable, and several log houses: also an 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds. The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for culture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. 

Farmersand Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 
estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 percent, at 20 days sight 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Seotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 
payment is advised by the English Bankers. ‘The mon- 
ey can besent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrsf 
Baring, Brothers & Co. London, to the account o 
Thomas’ Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, Eoglisix Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold. 








Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and vatua- | 


ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables me 


to give. Apply to ; 
<= ~ THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Moucy Agent, No. 11, Bast Fourth St, 


PETERS’PILLS. 


REAT ARRIVAL!—18 bushels, or 

Boxes of Peters’ Pills, —The subsoriber ha 
arranSements with Dr, Peters, of New York, to be 
plied by the quantity with his Pills, All dealers can 
be supplied at New York prices, ™ 


OF all the Pills we have any knowledge of they ar 





75,009 
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the most valuable. In no instance have they faileg 

accomplish every thing they promised, and thousa . 
who have been for years lingering with some obeting a 
orchronic disease, now add their testimony in behalf a 
this valuable medicine. of 

Their properties as an anti-billious and aperient mel 
cine are unrivalled; all who use them, recomme, i 
them; their virtues surpass all eulogy and must be y “ 
(to beappreciated. ‘The weak and delicate will 5 

strengthened by their use, not by bracing, but by renee 
ing the cause of weakness, the gross and corrupt hum “ 
of the body. They require no change in diet or ss 
any kind, Plain directions accompany each Box * 
that every one is his own competent physician ” 

Dr, Peters has spent much time in expermentin 
with different vegetable medicines, for the diseases 
the liver and now offers his Vegetable Pills asi the Ke 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can : 
prepared for general use. . 

One great quality of his Vegetable Pills is, that the 
have the alternative principle combined with their ah, 
artic, Or Operative qualities, so that they not only cleanse 
the stomach and bowels by purging, but they regulaty 
the liver, change the morbid secretion strengthen the 
digestive organs, purify the blood, invigorate the circula. 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the nervous system 

They are mild and pleasant in their operation and 
convey almost immediate conviction of their utility from 
their first dose, They can be taken by any Person of 
any age, and the feeble, the infirm, the nervous and the 
delicate, are strengthened by their Operation, because 
they clear the system of bad humors, quiet nervos irrita, 
bility, and invariably produce sound health, 

The vegetable Pills are a sure 1emedy for jaundice 
sick and nervous headaches, dyspepsia, costiveness, 
sickness of the stomach, heart burn all bilious complaints 
fevers of all kinds, and if taken at the commencnment 
willinvatiably check their progress, and save the patient 
from a protracted and dangerous sickness. They are 
invaluable in nervous and hypochondrical affections, los; 
of appetite, and all complaints to which females alone 
are subject. ‘They operate as a mild and speedy purge, 
and are a safe and certain remedy for worms in chi. 
dren. 

a pPeters’ Celebrated New York Vegetable Pills, aro 
for sale by W,. H. Harrison, and Harrison and Gla. 
coe, Cincinnati, and throughout the United States, Ca. 
adas, Mexico and West Indies, 


OO ZENGES 


Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, 


Are the safest, most sure and effectual remedy {oy 
Coughs, Colds, Consumptions, Whooping Coug), 
Asthma, Tightness of the Lungs or Chest, &c, &c, 
The proprietor has never known an instance where they 
did not give perfeet satisfaction. Several thousand bor. 
es have been sold within the last three months, restor. 
ing to health persons in almost every stage of consump. 
tion, and those laboring under the most distressing colis 
and coughs. ‘They do not check and dry up the cough, 
but rendsr it easy, promote expectoration, allay the tick. 
ling or irritation, and remove the proximate or exciting 
causee ‘They are made from a combination of the most 
valuable expectorant, or cough medicines, and are un- 
doubtedly superior to every thing in use for those com- 
plaints. Hundreds upon hundreds of certificates have 
been offered of their wonderful virtues, from those wha 
have been saved from an utimely grave, and restored to 
perfect health, by using them, 

The Rev, James Kant had suffered with a distressing 
cough, pain in his right side, night sweats, andall the 
usual symptoms of the consumption. He tried many 
popular remidies, but allin vain. He consulted some 
of our most distinguished physicians, and they told him 
he had the consumption, and must prepare to die, as he 
could not be cured. A_ friend advised him totry Dr, 
Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, as they had cured severl 
that had been given up. He did so, and to the unspeak- 
able joy of all his friends, he immediately began to grow 
better, and before he had taken four boxes, was entirely 
cured; and he is now again, through the divine blessing, 
permitted to minister to his loving flock. 

James Grant, No, 4 Ann street, cured of a most dis 
tressing cough in one day by a few doses of Sherman's 
Cough Lozenges, 

Mrs, Jenkins was given up as incurable, and expected 
daily to breathe her last. She was cured ina few 
weeks by these celebrated Lozenges, 

The Rev. Dr. Eastmond has used them in his family, 
as has also several members of his church and he says 10 
cough medicine ever was half so efficatious, . 

Dr. Allen, a distinguished physician of this city says 
he has used Sherman’s Lozenges in his pratice, in a 
great many cases, and they always proved’ effectual— 
He has always been able to cure the most distressin 
cases of recent standing in one or two days. 

We used Sherman’s Cough Lozenges in our families 
and they never failed to cure the worst cases ina few 
days. Wo recommend them to all who are afflicted with 
coughs, colds, whooping coughs, asthma, tightness of 
the chest, consumption, &c &c., asthe best remedy 
they possibly can nse. 














Rev. James O. Kent, New Haven, 
James Hunt, 675 Greenwich st. 
Rev. J. N. Moffat, 

Benjamin Cromble, 645, Broadway, 


References also, to S. B. Andrews, Judge J, L. Spen- 
cer Benjamin Cromble, Dr. Coleman, G.G, Deshon, 
and the many thousands who have been cured by them. 
: Prepared by A. SHERMAN, M. D. 

106 Nassau st. New York. 


Just received by W: H. Harrison, & co. Drugzgists 
corner of Fourth and Main street Cincinnati; and by 
most of the principal merchants in the state of Ohio, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States. 

(crPrice only 25 cents per box. A, 





Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 

Are the greatest discovery ever made, for dispelling 
the various kinds of worms, that so frequently and dis- 
tressing annoy, both children and adults. They are 60 
infallible remedy, and so pleasant to the taste that chil 
dren will take them as ready as a common pepermint Lo- 
zenge. Many diseases arise from worms, without it be- 
ing suspected. Sometimes a very troublesome cough, 
pains in the joints or limbs, bleeding atthe nose, &e. 
are occasioned by worms, and will be cured by sits 
this celebrated medicine, 

Capt. Coffin of Nantucket, consulted Dr, Sherman, 
on account of his s6n,eight years old, He had been 
in a decline for several months, and attended by fou! 
Physicians who could give him no relief. His symptovs 
were leanness, pallid hue, very offensive breath disturl- 
ed sleep, broken off by frig ht and“screaming, headache, 
a distressing cough, itching of the nose through the day, 
and of the anus towards night, with slimy discharges 
from the bowels. The Doctor pronounced the case of 
one of worms, and recommended his Worm Lozenges. 
After the first dose the child ran to his parents, frighten 
ed atthe quantity of worms that came from him—he 
began to mend at once, and before he had used one box, 
he was entirely cured, : 

The Rev. Jabez Townsend’s little girl, nine years old 
was given up as incurable, by tmo physicians. She was 
fast wasting away, and was so miserable, that death was 
alone looked to for relief. Three doses of Sherman’ 
Worm Lozenges entirely cured her, 

Dr. Hunter, another celebrated physician, uses no other 
worm medicine in his practice. 

Dr. Castle, 297 Drvdbey, fias used Sherman’s - 
zenges in his practice, for more than two years, a0 

ew them to fail. slice : 
pases 2 B. Beardsley, Col.L. Clark, Joseph Haines, 
Lsq., Professor Bingham, and ‘the’ thousands who have 
used these lozenges, can fully attest to their, great 
wonderful virtues. ; 

The Hon. B. B. Beardsly thinks they have saved the 
life of one of his children. It hnd been @ long time in 
a decline and was attended by the best_physicians with 
out any relief. His family doctor recommended vee’ 
man’s Worm Lozenges as the only hope; he did so a 
through the blessing of God -his -child is now well 
other living evidence of their ph orb virtues, _ M- 
B:; says no family should be’ without them. ; 

aw than 2,000 certificates. might be added of theif 
truly wonderful ig pers sed by Ag: Bherman, M.D. 

106 Nassau st, New. York.. < a 

As of these valuable: Worm Lozenges, j¥S* ' 

ceived Pew. H. Harrison & eo, only agent for Vinci 


tis «7, Price only 26 cls.per bom 
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